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LONDON  tranllation  of  an  original  work 
in  French,  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  which  treats  of 
the  Revolution  of  North  America,  having  been 
reprinted  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  as  the  diftance  at  which  the  Abbe 
is  placed  from  the  American  theatre  of  war  and 
politics,  has  occafioned  him  to  miftake  feveral 
fafts,  or,  mifconceive  the  caufes  or  principles  by 
which  they  were  produced ;  the  following  trad, 
therefore,  is  publifhed  with  ?.  view  to  redify  them, 
and  prevent  even  accidental  errors  intermixing 
with  hiftory,  under  the  fandlion  of  time  and 
filence. 

The  editor  of  the  London  edition  has  entitled 
\t,  **  The  Revolution   of  America,    by  the  Abbe 
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Raynal/'  and  the  American  printers  have  fol- 
lowed the  example.  But  J  have  underftood,  and  I 
believe  my  information  jnft,  that  the  piece,  which 
is  more  properly  reflections  on  the  revolution, 
was  unfairly  purloined  from  the  printer  which 
the  Abbe  employed,  or  from  the  manufcript 
copy,  and  is  only  part  of  a  larger  work  then  in 
the  prefs,  or  preparing  for  it.  The  perfon  who 
procured  it  appears  to  have  been  an  Englifliman> 
and  though,  in  an  advertifement  prefixt  to  the 
London  edition,  he  has  endeavoured  to  glofs  over 
the  embezzlement  with  profeflions  of  patriotifm, 
and  to  foften  it  with  high  encomiums  on  the  au- 
thor, yet  the  adtion,  in  any  view  in  which  it  can 
be  placed,  is  illiber-J  and  unpardonable. 

"In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,"  fays  he,  "  the 
"  tranflator  happily  fucceeded  in  obtaining  a  copy 
"  of  this  exquifite  little  piece,  which  has  not  yet 
"  made  its  appearance  from  any  prefs.  He  pub- 
**  lifhs  a  French  edition,  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
"  will  feel  its  eloquent  reafoning  more  forcibly  in 
its  native  language,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
following  tranflation  of  itj  in  which  he  has 
"  been  defirous,  perhaps  in  vain,  that  all  the 
warmth,  the  grace,  the  ftrength,  the  dignity  of 
the  original,  fhould  not  be  loft.  And  he  flat- 
ters himfelf,  that  the  indulgence  of  the  illu- 
«  ftrious  hiftorian  will  not  be  wanting  to  a  man, 
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who,  of  his  own  motion,  has  taken  the  liberty 
to  give  this  compofition  to  the  public,  only 
from  a  ftrong  perfuafion,  that  this  nnomentoiis 
argument  will  be  ufeful,  in  a  critical  conjec- 
ture, to  that  country  which  he  loves  with  an 
ardour,  that  can  be  exceeded  only  by  the 
nobler  flame  which  burns  in  the  bofom  of  the 
philanthropic  author,  for  the  freedom  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  all  the  countries  upon  earth." 
This  plaufibility  of  fetting  off  a  diflionourable 
adion,  may  pafs  for  patriotifm  and  found  princi- 
ples with  thofe  who  do  not  enter  into  its  demerits, 
and  whofe  intereft  is  not  injured  nor  their  happi- 
nefs  affefteci  thereby.  But  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, notwithftanding  the  declarations  it  con- 
tains, that  the  copy  was  obtained  for  the  fake  of 
profitting  by  the  fale  of  a  new  and  popular  work, 
and  that  the  profeflions  are  but  a  garb  to  the 
fraud. 

It  may  with  propriety  be  remarked,  that  in  ali 
countries  where  literature  is  protected,  and  it 
never  can  flourifli  where  it  is  not,  the  works  of  an 
author  are  his  legal  property ;  and  to  treat  letters 
in  any  other  light  than  this,  is  to  banilh  them 
from  the  country  or  ftrangle  them  in  the  birth. — 
The  embezzlement  from  the  Abbe  Raynal,  was, 
it  is  true,  committed  by  one  country  upon  an- 
other, and  therefore  Ihews  no  defeat  in  the  laws 
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of  either.  But  it  is  neverthdefs  a  breach  of 
civil  manners  and  literary  juftice  ;  neither  can  it 
be  any  apology,  that  becaufe  the  countries  are  at 
war,  literature  lliall  be  entitled  to  depredation*. 

But  the  forellalling  the  Abbe's  publication  by 
London  editions,  both  in  French  and  Englilh, 
and  thereby  not  only  defrauding  him  and  thi ow- 
ing an  expenfive  publication  on  his  hands  by 
anticipating  the  fale,  are  only  the  fmaller  injuries 
which  fuch  condudl  may  occafion.  A  man's 
opinions,  whether  written  or  in  thought,  are  his 
own  until  he  pieafes  to  publifh  them  himfelf, 
and  it  is  adding  cruelty  to  injuilice  to  make 
him  the  author  of  what  future  reflection  or  bet- 
ter information  might  occafion  him  to  fupprefs 
or  amend.  There  are  declarations  and  fenti- 
inents  in  the  Abbe's  piece,  which,  for  my  own 
part,  I  did  not  e^^pedt  to  find,  and  fuch  as  him- 
felf, on  a   revifal,  might  have  {ztx\  occafion  to 


*  7"^  ftate  of  literature  in  America  mufi  one  day  become  a/ui- 
jcH  of  legijlati've  conjideration.  Hitherto  it  hath  been  a  dijinterejied 
volunteer  in  the  fervice  of  the  revolution,  and  no  man  thought  of 
profits :  hut  luheu  peace  Jball  give  time  and  opportunity  for  ftudy^ 
the  country  nvill  deprive  itfelf  of  the  honour  and  fervice  of  letters 
and  the  improve tnent  of  fcience^  unlefs  fufficient  laiL's  are  made  to 
prci'cnt  depredations  on  literary  property.  It  is  ixiell  vjm'th  remark- 
ing,  that  Rajjla,  nvLo  but  a  fenv  years  ago,  nvas  fcarcely  knonun 
in  Europe,  ovces  a  large  Jhare  of  her  prefent  greatnefs  to  the  clofe 
aitenllon  jbe  has  paid,  and  the  iJi-ifc  encouragement  Jhe  has  given, 
to  every  branch  of  fcier.ce  and  learning  ;  and  'we  have  almnjl  the 
fume  injlancc  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Leyjts  XJP'. 
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change  ;  but  the  anticipated  piracy  eflfectually 
prevented  him  the  opportunity,  and  precipitated 
him  into  difficulties,  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
fuch  ungenerous  fraud,  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

This  mode  of  making  an  author  appear  before 
his  time,  will  appear  ftill  more  ungenerous,  when 
we  confider  how  exceedingly  few  men  there  are 
in  any  country,  who  can  at  once,  and  without 
the  aid  of  reflcdtion  and  revifal,  combine  warm 
paflTions  vith  a  cool  temper,  and  the  full  expan- 
fion  of  imagination  with  the  natural  and  neceflary 
gravity  of  judgment,  fo  as  to  be  rightly  balanced 
within  themfelves,  and  to  make  a  reader  feel 
fancy,  and  underftand  juftly  at  the  fame  time. 
To  call  three  powers  of  the  mind  into  aftion  at 
once,  in  a  manner  that  neither  fliall  interrupt, 
and  that  each  fliall  aid  and  vigorate  the  other, 
is  a  talent  very  rarely  poffefled. 

It  often  happens  that  the  weight  of  an  argu- 
ment is  loft  by  the  wit  of  fetting  it  offj  or  the 
judgment  difordered  by  an  intemperate  irritation 
of  the  paflions :  yet  a  certain  degree  of  animation 
mull  be  felt  by  the  writer,  and  raifed  in  the 
reader,  in  order  to  intereft  the  attention ;  and  a 
fufficient  fcope  given  to  the  imagination,  to  enable 
it  to  create  in  the  mind  a  fight  of  the  perfons, 
chara6ters,  and  circumftanccs  of  the  fubjeft  j  for 
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without  thefe,  the  judgment  will  feel  little  or  no 
excitement  to  ofEct,  and  iiis  determinations  will 
be  cold,  fluggifli,  and  imperfedl.  But  if  either 
or  both  of  the  two  former  are  raifed  too  high,  or 
heated  too  much,  the  judgment  will  be  joftled 
from  its  feat,  and  the  whole  matter,  however 
important  in  itfelf,  will  diminilh  into  a  panto- 
mime of  the  mind,  in  which  we  create  images 
that  promote  no  other  purpofe  than  amufe- 
ment. 

The  Abbe's  writings  bear  evident  marks  of 
that  extenfion  and  rapidnefs  of  thinking,  and 
quicknefs  of  fenfiition,  v/hich  of  all  others  require 
reviial,  and  the  more  particularly  fo  when  applied 
to  the  living  characters  of  nations  or  individuals 
in  a  ftatc  of  war.  The  leaft  mifinformation  or 
miiconception  leads  to  fome  wrong  conclufion, 
and  an  error  believed  becomes  the  progenitor  of 
others.  And  as  the  Abbe  has  fuffered  fome  in- 
conveniences in  France,  by  miftating  certain  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  war,  and  the  charafters  of  the 
parties  therein,  it  becomes  fome  apology  for 
him  tliat  thofe  errors  were  precipitated  into  the 
world  by  the  avarice  of  an  ungenerous  enemy. 
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TO  an  author  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  reputation  as 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  it  might  very  well  become  m? 
to  apologize  for  the  prefent  undertaking  ;  but  as  to  b( 
right  is  the  firft  wifti  of  philofophy,  and  the  firft  prin- 
ciple of  hiftory,  he  will,  I  prefume,  accept  from  me  a 
declaration  of  my  motives,  which  are  thofe  of  doing 
juftice,  in  preference  to  any  complimental  apology,  I 
might  otherwife  make. — The  Abbe,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  work,  has,  in  fome  inftances,  extolled  without  a. 
reafon,  and  wounded  without  a  caufe.  He  has  given 
fame  where  it  was  not  deferved,  and  withheld  it  where 
it  was  juftly  due  ;  and  appears  to  be  fo  frequently  in  and 
out  of  temper  with  his  fubjedls  and  parties,  that  few 
or  none  of  then:  are  decifively  and  uniformly  marked. 
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It  is  yet  too  foon  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  whoevci  attempts  it  precipitately,  will  un- 
avoidably miftake  characters  and  circumftances,  and  in- 
volve himfelf  in  error  and  difficulty.  Things  like  men 
are  feldom  underftood  rightly  at  firft  fight.  But  the 
Abbe  is  wrong  even  in  the  foundation  of  his  work : 
that  is,  he  has  mifconceived  and  miftated  the  caufes 
which  produced  the  rupture  between  England  and  her 
then  colonies,  and  which  led  on,  ftep  by  ftep,  unfludied 
and  uncontrived  on  the  part  of  America,  to  a  revolu- 
tion, which  has  engaged  the  attention,  and  afFedted  the 
interefr,  of  Europe. 

To  prove  this,  I  fliall  bring  forward  a  paffage,  which, 
though  placed  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Abbe's 
work,  is  more  intimately  connedted  with  the  beginning  ; 
and  in  which,  fpeaking  of  the  original  caufe  of  the  dif- 
pute,  he  declares  himfelf  in  tlie  following  manner — 

"  None,"  fays  he,  "  of  thofe  energetic  caufes, 
**  which  have  produced  fo  many  revolutions  upon  the 
"  globe,  exifted  in  North-America.  Neither  religion 
**  nor  laws  had  there  been  outraged.  The  blood  of 
*•'  martyrs  or  patriots  had  not  there  ftreamed  from  fcaf- 
**  folds.  Morals  had  not  there  been  infulted.  Man- 
**  ners,  cuftoms,  habits,  no  objefl:  dear  to  nations, 
"  had  there  been  the  fport  of  ridicule.  Arbitrary 
**  power  had  not  there  torn  any  inhabitant  from  the 

arms  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  to  drag  him  to  a 

dreary  dungeon.  Public  order  had  not  been  there 
**  inverted.  The  principles  of  adminillration  had  not 
"  been  changed  there  ;  and  tlie  maxims  of  government 

had  there  always  remained  the  fame.     The  whole 
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**  queftlon  was  reduced  to  the  knowing  whether  the 
**  mother  country  had,  or  had  not  a  right  to  lay, 
**  directly  or  indirc£lly,  a  flight  tax  Upon  the  colonies.'* 

On  this  extraordinary  paffage,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per, in  general  terms,  to  remark,  that  none  can  feel  like 
thofe  who  fufFer  ;  and  that  for  a  man  to  he  a  competent 
judge  of  the  provocative,  or  as  the  Abhc  ftyles  them, 
the  energetic  caufes  of  the  revolution,  he  muft  have 
refided  in  America. 

The  Abbe  in  faying  that  the  feveral  particulars  he 
has  enumerated,  did  npt  exift  in  America,  and  neglc^l- 
ing  to  point  out  the  particular  period,  in  which  he 
means  they  did  not  exill:,  reduces  thereby  his  declara- 
tion to  a  nullity,  by  taking  away  all  meaning  from  the 
pafTage. 

TiiEV  did  not  exift  in  1763,  and  they  all  exifted  be- 
fore 1 776  ;  confequently  as  there  was  a  time  when  they 
cid  noty  and  another  when  they  di<i  exift,  the  time  zvhcn 
conftitutes  the  efTcnce  of  the  fadt,  and  not  to  give  it,  is  to 
withhold  the  only  evidence,  which  proves  the  declara- 
tion right  or  wrong,  and  on  which  it  muft  ftand  or  fall. 
But  the  declaration,  as  it  now  appears,  unaccompanied 
by  time,  has  an  cffbdl  in  holding  out  to  the  world,  that 
there  was  no  real  caufe  for  the  revolution,  becaufe  it 
denies  the  exiftence  of  all  thofe  caufes,  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  juftifiable,  and  which  the  Abbe  ftyles  ener- 
getic. 

I  CONFESS  myfelf  exceedingly  at  a  lofs  to  find  out 
the  time  to  which  the  Abbe  alludes  ;  becaufe,  in  another 
part  of  the  work,  in  fpeaking  of  the  ftamp  aft,  which 
was  pafled  in  1764,  he  ftyles  it  "  An  ufurpation  of  the 
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Americans  moji  precious  and /acred  rights"  Confequently 
he  here  admits  the  moft  energetic  of  all  caufes,  that  is, 
an  ufurpation  of  themojl  precious  and /acred  rights,  to  have 
exifted  in  America  twelve  years  before  the  declaration 
of  independence,  and  ten  years  before  the  breaking  out 
of  hoililities. — The  time,  therefore,  in  which  the  para- 
graph is  true,  muft  be  antecedent  to  the  ftamp  a6t,  but 
as  at  that  time  there  was  no  revolution  nor  any  idea  of 
one,  it  confequently  applies  without  a  meaning ;  and  as 
it  cannot,  on  the  Abbe's  own  principle,  be  applied  to 
any  time  after  the  ftamp  z6k,  it  is  therefore  a  wander- 
ing folitary  paragraph  connc£led  with  nothing  and  at 
variance  with  every  thing. 

The  Aamp  aft,  it  is  true,  was  repealed  in  two  yeara 
after  it  was  pafTed,  but  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
one  of  infinitely  more  mifchievous  magnitude,  I  mean 
the  declaratory  aft,  which  afferted  the  right,  as  it  was 
ftyled,  of  the  Britifli  Parliament,  "  to  bind  America  in 
'*  all  ca/es  what/ocver," 

If  then  the  ftamp  aft  was  an  ufurpation  of  the  Ame- 
ricans mofl  precious  and  facred  rights,  the  declaratory 
aft  left  them  no  right  at  all ;  and  contained  the  full 
grown  feeds  of  the  moft  defpotic  government  ever  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  world.  It  placed  America  not  only  in  the 
loweft,  but  in  the  bafeft  ftate  of  vaflalage  ;  becaufe  it 
demanded  an  unconditional  fubmifilon  in  every  things 
or  as  the  aft  exprefles  it,  in  all  ca/cs  what/oever  :  And 
what  renders  this  aft  the  more  oflenfive,  is,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  pafted  as  an  adt  of  mercy  ;  truly 
then  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  tendef  mercies  of  the  wicked 
are  cruel. 
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All  the  original  charters  from  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  faith  of  which,  the  adventurers  from 
the  old  world  fettled  in  the  new^  were  by  this  z&.  dif- 
placed  from  their  foundations ;  becaufe,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  them,  which  was  that  of  a  compadl,  they 
were  now  made  fubjedl  to  repeal  or  alteration  at  the 
mere  will  of  one  party  only.  The  whole  condition  of 
America  was  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament 
or  the  Miniftry,  without  leaving  to  her  the  leaft  right 
In  any  cafe  whatfoever. 

There  is  no  defpotifm  to  which  this  iniquitous  law 
did  not  extend ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  conve- 
nient in  the  execution  of  it,  to  have  confulted  manners 
and  habits,  the  principle  of  the  adl  made  all  tyranny 
legal.     It  ftopt  nowhere.     It  went  to  every  thing.     It 
toolc^in  with  it  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  or,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  it,  an  eternity  of  circumftances.     It  is  the  na- 
ture of  law  to  require  obedience,  but  this  demanded  fer- 
vitude ;  and  the  condition  of  an  American,  under  the 
operation  of  it,  was  not  that  of  a  fubjecl,  but  a  vaflal. 
Tyranny  has  often  been  eftablifhed  without  law,  and 
fometimes  againji  it,  but  the  hiflory  of  mankind  does 
not  produce  another  inftance,  in  which  it  has  been  efta- 
blifhed  by  law.     It  is  an  audacious  outrage  upon  civil 
government,  and  cannot  be  too  much  expofed,  in  order 
to  be  iufficiently  detefted. 

Neither  could  it  be  faid  after  this,  that  the  legifla- 
turc  of  that  country  any  longer  made  laws  for  this,  but 
that  it  gave  out  commands ;  'o.  \vherein  differed  an  a6l 
of  Parliament  conflrudled  on  this  principle,  and  operat- 
ing 
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ing  in  this  manner,  over  an  unreprefentcd  people,  from 
the  orders  of  a  military  eftablifhment  ? 

The  Parliament  of  England,  with  rcfpeft  to  Ame- 
rica, was  not  feptennial  but  pcrpctuaL     It  appeared  to 
the  latter  a  body  always  in  being.     Its  eledlion  or  its 
expiration  were  to  her  the  fame  as  if  its  members  fuc- 
ceeded  by  inheritance,  or  went  out  by  death,  or  lived 
for  ever,  or  were  appointed  to  it  as  a  matter  of  office* 
Therefore,  for  the  people  of  England  to  have  any  juft 
conception  of  the  mind  of  America,  refpciling  this  ex- 
traordinary a<51:,  they  mull  fuppofe  all  eledion  and  ex- 
piration in  that  country  to  ceafe  for  ever,  and  the  pre- 
fent  Parliament,  its  heirs,  &c.  to  be  perpetual ;  in  this 
cafe,  I  afl<.,  what  would  the  mofl  clamorous  of  them 
think,  were  an  aiSl  to  be  paffcd,  declaring  the  right  of 
fuch  a  Parliament  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  ? 
For  this  word  whatfoever  would  go  as  cfFedtually  to 
their  Magna  Chart  a  .^  Bill  of  Rights,   Trial  hy  furiesy 
&c.  as  it  went  to  the  charters  and  forms  of  government 
in  America.  .,  ,-■   ,-■        -   ,  .    . 

I  AM  perfuaded,  that  the  Gentleman  to  whom  I  ad- 
drefs  thefe  remarks,  will  not,  after  'he  pafling  this  adl, 
fay,  *'  That  the  principles  of  adminiftration  had  not 
•*  been  changed  in  America,  and  that  the  maxims  of 
**  government  had  there  been  always  the  fame**  For 
here  is,  in  principle,  a  total  ovcrtlirow  of  the  whole  ; 
and  not  a  fubverfion  only,  but  an  annihilation  of  the 
foundation  of  liberty,  and  abfolutc  domination  eflab- 
liihed  in  its  ftcad. 

The  Abbe  likewife  ftates  the  cafe  exceedingly  wrong 
jjind  injurioufly,  when  he  fays,  "  that  the  whole  queftion 
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•*  was  reduced  to  the  knowing  whether  the  mother 
*<  country  had,  or  had  not,  a  right  to  lay,  direcSlly  or 
**  indiredly,  a  Jlight  tax  upon  the  colonies." — Thi» 
was  not  the  whole  of  the  queftion  i  neither  was  the 
quantity  of  the  tax  the  objedl,  cither  to  the  Miniflry  or 
to  the  Americans.  It  was  the  principle,  of  which  the 
tax  made  but  a  part,  and  the  quantity  ftill  lefs,  that 
formed  the  ground  on  which  America  oppofed. 

The  tax  on  tea,  wh-ch  is  the  tax  here  alluded  to, 
was  neither  more  or  lefs  than  an  experiment  to  eftab- 
lifli  the  praAice  of  the  declaratory  law  upon ;  modelled 
into  the  more  fafliionable  phrafe  oi  the  unlverfal  fupre- 
macy  of  Parliament,  tor,  until  this  time,  the  declara" 
tory  law  had  lain  dormant,  and  the  framers  of  it  had 
contented  themfelvcs  with  barely  declaring  an  opi- 
nion. 

Therefore  the  %vhoIe  queftion  with  America,  in 
the  opening  of  the  difpute,  was,  Shall  we  be  bound 
in  all  cafes  Avhatfoevcr  by  the  Britilh  Parliament,  or 
fliall  we  not  ?  For  fubmiflion  to  the  tea  or  tax  aft 
implied  an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  declaratory  adt, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  univerfal  fuj)remacy  of  Par- 
liament, which,  as  they  never  intended  to  do,  it  wa$ 
neceflary  they  fliould  oppofe  it  in  its  iirft  ftage  of  exe- 
cution. 

It  is  probable  the  Abbe  has  been  led  into  this  mif- 
take  by  peruftng  detached  pieces  in  fome  of  the  Ame- 
rican news-papers ;  for,  in  a  cafe  where  all  were  in- 
terefted,  every  one  had  a  right  to  give  his  opinion  ; 
there  were  many  who,  with  the  beft  intentions,  did 
not  chufe  the  beft,  nor  indeed  the  true  ground,  to  de- 
fend 
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fend  their  caufe  upon.  They  felt  themfelves  right  by 
a  general  impulu,  without  being  able  to  fcparate^  ana- 
lyze, and  arrange  the  parts. 

I  AM  fomewhat  unwilling  to  examine  too  minutely 
into  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  paffage  of  the 
Abbe,  left  I  fhould  appear  to  treat  it  with  feverity ; 
otherwife  I  could  fliow  that  not  a  fingle  d'^claration  is 
juftly  founded.  For  inftance,  the  reviving  .  obfolete 
aft  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  fitting  it  to 
the  Americans,  by  authority  of  which  they  were  to  be 
feized  and  brought  from  America  to  England,  and 
there  imprifoned  and  tried  for  any  fuppofed  offences, 
was,  in  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  words,  to  tear  them,  by 
the  arbitrary  power  of  Parliament^  f^om  the  arms  of  their 
families  and  friends,  and  drag  them  not  only  to  dreary  but 
dijiant  dungeons.  Yet  this  a<Sl  was  contrived  fome  years 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hoftilities.  And  again, 
though  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  patriots  had  not 
dreamed  on  the  fcafFolds,  it  ft  reamed  in  the  ftreets, 
in  the  maflacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  by  the 
Britifli  foldiery,  in  the  year  1770. 

Had  the  Abbe  faid,  that  the  caufes  which  produced 
the  revolution  in  America  were  originally  different 
from  thofe  which  produced  revolutions  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  he  had  been  right.  Here  the  value  and 
quality  of  liberty,  the  nature  of  government,  and  the 
dignity  of  man,  were  known  and  underftood,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  Americans  to  thefe  principles  pro- 
duced the  revolution  as  a  natural  and  almoft  unavoid- 
able confequence.  They  had  no  particular  family  ,0 
fet  up  or  pull  down.  Nothing  of  perfonality  was  in- 
corporated 
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corporated  with  their  caufe.  They  flarted  even-handed 
with  each  other,  and  went  no  fafter  into  the  feveral 
ftages  of  it  than  they  were  driven  by  the  unrelenting 
and  imperious  conduft  of  Britain.  Nay,  in  the  laft 
a6t,  the  declaration  of  independence,  they  had  nearly 
been  too  late  ;  for  had  it  not  been  declared  at  the  exa6l 
time  it  was,  I  fee  no  period  in  their  affairs  fince,  in 
which  it  could  have  been  declared  witli  the  fameeffcfl, 
and  probably  not  all. 

But  the  objedl  being  formed  b;ifore  the  reverfe  of 
fortune  took  place,  that  is,  before  the  operations  of  the 
gloomy  compaign  of  1776,  their  honor,  their  intereft, 
their  every  thing,  called  loudly  on  them  to  maintain 
it  ;  and  that  glow  of  thought  and  energy  of  heart, 
which  even  a  diftant  proipe6l  of  independence  infpires, 
gave  confidence  to  their  hopes,  and  refolution  to  their 
conduct,  which  a  ftate  of  dependence  could  never  have 
reached.  They  looked  forward  to  happier  days  and 
fcenes  of  reft,  and  qualified  the  hardlhips  of  the  cam- 
paign by  contemplating  the  eilabliihment  of  their  new 
born  fyftem. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  review  of  what  part 
Britain  has  atfted,  we  Ihall  hnd  every  thing  which 
ought  to  make  a  nation  blufh.  The  moft  vulgar  abufe, 
accompanied  by  that  fpecies  of  haughtinefs,  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  hero  of  a  mob  from  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  It  was  equr.Ily  as  much  from  her  manners 
as  from  her  injuftice  that  flie  loft  the  colonies.  By 
the  latter  ihe  provoked  their  principles,  by  the  former 
fhe  wore  out  their  temper  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  held  out 
as  an  example  to  the  world,  to  (how  how  neceffary  it 
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is  to  condud^  the  bufmefs  of  government  with  civility. 
In  fhort,  other  revolutions  may  have  originated  in  ca-* 
price  or  generated  in  ambition ;  but  here,  the  mod 
unoffending  humility  was  tortured  into  rage,  and  the 
infancy  of  exiftence  made  to  weep. 

A  UNION  fo  extenfive,  continued,  and  determined, 
fuffering  with  patience  and  never  in  defpair,  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  common  caufes.  It  muft 
be  fomething  Capable  of  reaching  the  whole  foul  of 
man,  and  arming  it  with  perpetual  energy.  In  vain  is 
it  to  look  for  precedents  among  the  revolutions  of 
former  ages,  to  find  out,  by  comparifon,  the  caufes  of 
this.  The  fpring,  the  progrefs,  the  objed,  the  con- 
fequences,  nay,  the  men,  their  habits  of  thinking,  and 
all  the  ciicumftances  of  the  country,  are  different. 
Thofe  of  other  nations  are,  in  general,  little  more  than 
the  hiftory  of  their  quarrels  ;  they  are  marked  by  no 
important  charadler  in  the  annals  of  events ;  mixt  in 
the  mafs  of  general  matters,  they  occupy  but  a  com- 
mon page  ;  and,  while  the  chief  of  the  fuccefsful  par- 
tizans  flept  into  power,  the  plundered  multitude  fat 
down  and  forrowed.  Few,  very  few  of  them,  are  ac- 
companied with  reformation,  either  in  government  or 
manners ;  many  of  them  with  the  mofl  confummate 
profligacy.  Triumph  on  the  one  fide,  and  mifery  on 
the  other,  were  the  only  events.  Pains,  puniihments, 
torture,  and  death,  were  made  the  bufmefs  of  mankind, 
until  <:ompaifion,  the  fairefl  aifociate  of  the  heart,  was 
driven  from  its  place,  and  the  eye,  accufiomed  to  con- 
tinual cruelty,  could  behold  it  without  ofi*ence. 

But  as  the  principles  of  the  prefent  revolution  dif- 
fered 
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fercd  from  thofe  which  preceded  it,  fo  likcwife  ha& 
the  condudl  of  America,  both  in  government  and  war. 
Neither  the  foul  finger  of  difgrace,  nor  the  bloody 
hand  of  vengeance,  has  hitherto  put  a  blot  upon  her 
fame.  Her  vi<5lories  have  received  a  luftre  from  a 
greatnefs  of  lenity,  and  her  laws  been  permitted  to 
flumber  where  they  might  juftly  have  awakened  to 
punifh.  War,  fo  much  the  trade  of  the  world,  has 
here  been  only  the  bufinefs  of  neceflity  ;  and  when  the 
neceflity  fhall  ceafe,  her  very  enemies  mufl  confefs, 
that  as  (he  drew  the  fword  in  her  juft  defence,  fhe 
ufed  it  without  cruelty,  and  fheathed  it  without  re- 
venge. 

As  it  is  not  my  defign  to  extend  thefe  remarks  to  a 
hiftory,  I  fliall  now  take  my  leave  of  this  paflage  of 
the  Abbe,  with  an  obfervation,  which,  until  fomething 
unfolds  itfelf  to  convince  me  otherwife,  I  cannot  avoid 
believing  to  be  true  ; — which  is,  that  it  was  the  fixt 
determination  of  the  Britifli  Cabinet  to  quarrel  with 
America  at  all  events. 

They  (the  members  who  compofe  the  Cabinet) 
had  no  doubt  of  fuccefs,  if  they  could  once  bring  it  to 
the  iffue  of  a  battle  ;  and  they  expedked  from  a  con- 
queft,  what  they  could  neither  propofe  with  decency, 
nor  hope  for  by  negociation.  The  charters  and  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  colonies  were  become  to  them  mat- 
ters of  offence,  and  their  rapid  progrefs  in  property 
and  population  were  difguflingly  beheld  as  the  grow- 
ing and  natural  means  of  independence.  They  faw 
no  way  to  retain  them  long  but  by  reducing  them  in 
time.    A  conqueil  would  at  once  have  made  them 
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both  lords  and  landlords ;  and  put  them  in  poflcflioit 
both  of  the  revenue  and  the  rental.  The  whole  trou- 
ble of  government  would  have  ceafcd  in  a  vidtory,  and 
a  final  end  been  put  to  remonftrance  and  debate.  The 
expc-ience  of  the  Aamp  aft  had  taught  them  how  to 
quarrel  with  the  advantages  of  cover  and  convenience, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  renew  the  fccne,  and 
put  contention  into  motion.  They  hoped  for  a  rebel- 
lion, and  they  made  one.  They  expelled  a  declaration 
of  independence,  and  they  were  not  difappointed.  But 
after  this,  they  looked  for  viftory,  and  they  obtained 
a  defeat. 

If  this  be  taken  as  the  generating  caufe  of  the  con- 
teft,  then  is  every  part  of  the  conduft  of  the  Britifli 
Miniftry  confiftcnt  from  the  commencement  of  the  dif- 
putc,  until  the  figning  the  treaty  of  Paris,  after  which, 
conqueft  becoming  doubtful,  they  retreated  to  nego- 
ciation,  and  were  again  defeated. 

Though  the  Abbe  poflefles  and  difplays  great  powers 
of  genius,  and  is  a  mafter  of  ftyle  and  language,  he 
fecms  not  to  pay  equal  attention  to  the  office  of  an  hi- 
ftorian.  His  fadts  are  coldly  and  carelefsly  ftated.  They 
neither  inform  the  reader  nor  intereft  him.  Many  of 
them  are  erroneous,  and  moft  of  them  defeflive  and 
cbfcure.  It  is  undoubtedly  both  an  ornament  and  a 
ufeful  addition  to  hiftory  to  accompany  it  with  maxims 
and  refledtions.  They  afford  likewife  an  agreeable 
change  to  the  flyle  and  a  more  diverfified  manner  of  ex- 
preflion  :  but  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  that  the  root 
from  whence  they  fpring,  or  the  foundations  on  which 
they  are  raifed,  Ihould  be  well  attended  to,  which  in 
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this  work  they  arc  not.  The  Abbe  hallcns  through 
his  narrations  as  if  he  was  glad  to  get  from  them,  that 
he  may  enter  the  more  copious  field  of  eloquence  and 
imagination. 

The  a»5lions  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  in  Ncw- 
Jcrfey,  in  December  1776,  and  January  following,  on 
which  the  fate  of  America  ftood  for  a  while  trembling 
on  the  point  of  fufpence,  and  from  which  the  moft  im- 
portant confequences  followed,  are  comprifcd  within  a 
fmgle  paragraph  faintly  conceived,  and  barron  of  cha- 
racter, circumftance,  and  defcription. 

**  On  the  25th  of  December,"  fays  tlic  Abbe,  **  they 
**  (the  Americans)  crofled  the  Delaware,  and  fell  acd- 
"  dentally  upon  Trenton,  which  was  occupied  by  fifteen 
"  hundred  of  the  twelve  thoufand  Hefllans,  fold  in  fo 
"  bafc  a  manner  by  their  avaricious  mafter,  to  the  King 
**  of  Great  Britain.  This  corps  was  majfacredj  taken, 
**  or  difperfed.  Eight  days  after,  three  Englifli  regi- 
**  ments  were  in  like  manner  driven  from  Princeton, 
**  but  after  having  better  fupported  their  reputation 
**  than  the  foreign  troops  in  their  pay." 

This  is  all  the  account  which  is  given  of  thefe  mofl 
interefting  events.  The  Abbe  has  preceded  them  by 
two  or  three  pages  on  the  m-'ltary  operations  of  both 
armies,  from  the  time  of  General  Howe  arriving  before 
New-York  from  Halifax,  and  the  vaft  reinforcements 
of  Britilh  and  foreign  troops  with  Lord  Howe  from 
England.  But  in  thefe,  there  is  fo  much  miftake,  and 
fo  many  omiflions,  that,  to  fet  them  right,  muft  be  the 
bufinefs  of  hiftory,  and  not  of  a  letter.  The  adlion 
ef  Long-Jfland  is  but  barely  hinted  at,  and  the  opera- 
tions 
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tions  at  the  White  Plains  wholly  omitted  :  as  are  like- 
wise the  attack  and  lofs  of  fort  Wafhington,  with  a 
garrifon  of  about  two  thoufar.d  five  hundred  men>  and 
the  precipitate  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee,  in  confequence 
thereof ;  which  loffes  were  in  a  great  meafurc  the  caufe 
of  the  retreat  through  the  Jerfies  to  the  Dataware,  a 
diftance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Neither  is  the  man- 
ner of  the  retreat  defcribed,  which,  from  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the  countt^,  the  nearnefs  of 
the  two  armies,  (fometirirs  within  fight  and  fliot  of 
each  other  for  fuch  a  length  of  way)  the  rear  of  the 
one  employed  in  pulling  down  bridges,  and  the  van  of 
the  other  in  buildijig  them. up,  mufl  neceffarily  be  ac- 
companied with  many  interefting  circumftances. 

It  was  a  period  of  diftreffes.  A  crifis  rather  of  dan- 
ger than  of  hope.  There  is  no  defcription  can  do  it 
juftice  ;  and  even  the  adlors  in  it,  looking  back  upon 
the  fcene,  are  furprifed  how  they  got  through  ;  and  at 
a  lofs  to  account  for  thofe  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
fprings  of  animation,  by  which  they  withftood  the 
force  of  accumulated  m'sfortune. 

It  was  expedled,  that  the  time  for  which  the  army 
was  inlifted,  would  carry  the  campaign  fo  far  into  the 
winter,  that  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  and  the  confe- 
quent  condition  of  the  roads,  would  prevent  any  ma- 
terial operation  of  the  enemy,  unti'  the  new  army 
could  be  raifed  for  the  next  year.  And  I  mention  it, 
as  a  matter  worthy  of  attention,  by  all  future  hiilorians, 
that  the  movements  of  the  American  army,  until  the 
attack  upon  the  Heffian  poft  at  Trenton,  the  26th  of 
December,  are  to  be  coafidered  as  operating  to  eiFed 
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no  other  principal  purpofe  than  delay,  and  to  wear  away 
the  campaign  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  an  unequal 
force,  with  as  little  misfortune  as  poflible. 

But  the  lofs  of  the  garrifon  at  fort  Wafliington  on 
the  i6th  of  November,  and  the  expiration  of  the  time 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  army,  fo  early  as  the  30th 
of  the  fame  month,  and  which  were  to  be  followed  by 
almoft  daily  expirations  afterwards,  made  retreat  the 
only  final  expedient.  To  thefe  circumftances  may  be 
added  the  forlorn  and  deftitute  condition  of  the  few 
that  remained  ;  for  the  garrifon  of  Fort  Lee,  which 
compofed  almoft  the  whole  of  the  retreat,  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  it  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  every  ar- 
ticle of  ftores  and  baggage  was  left  behind,  and  in  this 
deftitute  condi  ion,  without  tent  or  blanket,  and  with- 
out any  other  utenfils  to  drefs  their  provifion,  than 
what  they  procured  by  the  way,  they  performed  a 
march  of  about  ninety  miles,  and  had  the  addrefs  and 
management  to  pjrolong  it  to  the  fpace  of  nineteen 
days. 

By  this  unexpedled  or  rather  unthought  of  turn  of 
affr'.irs,  the  country  was  in  an  inftant  furprifed  into 
confufion,  and  found  an  enemy  within  its  bowels, 
without  an  army  to  oppofe  him.  There  were  no  fuc- 
cours  to  be  had,  but  from  the  fiee-wili  offering  of  the 
inhabitants.  All  was  choice,  and  every  man  reafoned 
for  himfelf. 

It  was  in  this  fituation  of  affairs,  equally  calculated 
to  confound  or  to  infpire,  that  the  gentleman,  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer,  the  tradefman,  and  the  labourer  mu- 
tually turned  from  all  the  conve'-ienc<ts  of  home,  to 
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perform  the  duties  of  private  foUiers,  and  undergo 
the  fcverities  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  delay,  fo 
judlcioufly  contrived  on  the  retreat,  aiForded  time  for 
the  volunteer  reinforcements  to  join  General  Wafhing- 
ton  on  the  Delaware, 

The  Ahbe  is  likewife  wrong  in  faying,  that  the 
American  army  fell  accidentally  on  Trenton.  It  was 
the  very  objedt  for  which  General  Wafliington  crofled 
the  Delaware  in  the  dead  of  the  night  and  in  the  midlt 
of  fnow,  florms,  and  ice  ;  and  which  he  immediately 
recrofled  with  his  prifoncrs,  as  foon  as  he  had  accomp- 
liflied  his  purpofe.  Neither  was  the  intended  enter- 
prife  a  fecret  to  the  enemy,  information  having  been 
fent  of  it  by  letter,  from  a  Britifli  Officer  at  Princeton, 
to  Colonel  Rolle,  who  commanded  the  Heflians  at 
Trenton,  whiph  letter  was  afterwards  found  by  the 
Americans.  Neverthelcfs  the  poft  was  completely 
furprifed.  A  fmall  circumflance,  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  miflake  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  led 
to  a  more  capital  and  real  miftake  on  the  part  of  Rolle. 

The  cafe  was  this.  A  detachment  of  twenty  or 
thirty  Americans  had  been  fent  acrofs  the  river  from  a 
poft,  a  (ew  miles  above,  by  an  Officer  unacquainted 
with  the  intended  attack  ;  thefe  were  met  by  a  body  of 
Heffians  on  the  night,  to  which  the  information  point- 
ed, which  was  Chriftmas  night,  and  repulfed.  Nothing 
further  appearing,  and  the  Heffians,  miftr'^ing  this  for 
the  advanced  party,  fuppofed  the  enterprife  difconcert- 
cd,  which  at  that  time  was  not  began,  and  under  this 
idea,  returned  to  their  quarters  ;  fo  that,  what  might 
have  raifed  an  alarm,  and  brought  the  Americans  into 
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an  ambufcade,  feived  to  take  ofF  the  force  of  an  inform- 
ation, and  promote  the  fucccfs  of  the  enterprife.  Soon 
after  day-light  General  Wafhington  entered  the  town, 
and  after  a  little  oppofition,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it, 
with  upwards  of  nine  hundred  prifoners. 

This  combination  of  equivocal  circumftances,  falling 
within  what  the  Abbe  flylcs  **  the  wide  empire  of  chancey^ 
would  have  aft'ordcd  a  fine  field  for  thought,  and  I 
wifh,  for  the  fake  of  that  elegance  of  refledlion  he  is 
fo  capable  of  ufing,  that  he  had  known  it. 

But  the  adlion  at  Princeton  was  accompanied  by  a 
ftill  greater  cmbarraffment  of  matters,  and  followed  by 
more  extraordinary  confequcnccs.  The  Americans,  by 
a  happy  llrokc  of  gcnciaHliip,  in  this  inflance,  not 
only  dciangcd  ;ind  dcfeat-ed  all  the  plans  of  the  Britifli, 
in  the  intended  moment  of  execution,  but  drew  from 
their  poft  the  enemy  they  were  not  able  to  drive,  and 
obliged  them  to  clofe  the  campaign.  As  the  circum- 
llance  is  a  curiofity  in  war,  and  not  well  underflood  in 
lunope,  I  ihall,  as  concilely  as  I  can,  relate  the  prin- 
oij)al  parts ;  they  may  ferve  to  prevent  future  hiflori- 
ans  from  error,  and  recover  from  forgctfulncfs  a  fcene 
of  magnificent  fortitude. 

Immediately  after  tlic  furprizc  of  the  Hefiians  at 
Trenton,  General  Waihington  recrofled  the  Dela- 
ware, which  at  tliis  place  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  over,  and  reaflumed  his  former  poft  on  the  Penn- 
fylvania  fide.  Trenton  remained  unoccupied,  and  the 
enemy  were  j)ofted  at  Princeton,  twelve  miles  dlllant, 
on  the  road  towards  New-York.  'J'he  weather  was 
now  growing  verv  feveie,  and  as  tht  re  were  very  few 
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houfes  near  the  ihore  where  General  Wafhington  had 
taken  his  ftation,  the  greatefl:  part  of  his  army  re- 
mained out  in  the  woods  and  fields,  Thefe,  v*'ith  fome 
other  circurnflanccs,  induced  the  recrofling  the  Dela- 
ware and  taking  poffeffion  of  Trenton.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  bold  adventure,  and  carried  with  it  the  appear- 
ance of  defiance,  efpecially  when  we  confider  the  panic 
ftruck  condition  of  the  enemy  on  the  lofs  of  the  Hef- 
fian  poft.  But  in  order  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  affair, 
it  is  ncceflary  I  fhould  defcribe  the  place. 

Trenton  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  diftant  from  the  Delaware,  on  the 
eaftern  or  Jerfey  fide  ;  and  is  cut  into  two  divifions  by 
a  fmall  creek  or  rivulet,  fufficient  to  turn  a  mill  which 
is  on  it,  after  which  it  empties  itfelf  at  nearly  right 
angles  into  the  Delaware,  The  upper  divifion  which 
is  to  the  north  eaft,  contains  about  fevcnty  or  eighty 
houfes,  and  the  lower  about  forty  or  fifty.  The 
ground  on  each  fide  this  creek,  and  on  which  the 
houfes  are,  is  likewife  rifing,  and  the  two  divifions 
prefent  an  agreeable  profpedt  to  each  other,  with  the 
creek  between,  on  which  there  is  a  fmall  ftonc  bridge 
of  one  arch. 

Scarcely  had  General  Wafliington  taken  poll 
here,  and  before  the  feveral  parties  oi'  militia,  out  on 
detachments,  or  on  their  way,  could  be  collefted,  than 
the  Britifli,  leaving  behind  them  a  ftrong  garrifon  at 
Princeton,  marched  fuddenly  and  entered  Trenton  at 
the  upper  or  north-eaft  quarter,  A  party  of  the  Ame- 
ricans fkirmilhed  with  the  advanced  party  of  the  Bri-- 
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tifh,  to  afford  time  for  removing  the  ftores  and  bag- 
gage, and  withdrawing  over  the  bridge. 

In  a  little  time  the  Britifh  had  pofleflion  of  one  half 
of  the  town,  General  Wafhington  of  the  other,  and 
the  creek  only  feparated  the  two  armies.  Nothing 
could  be  a  more  critical  fituation  than  this,  and  if  ever 
the  fate  of  America  depended  on  the  event  of  a  day,  it 
was  now.  The  Delaware  was  filling  faft  with  large 
Iheets  of  driving  ice  and  was  impaflable,  fo  that  no  te- 
treat  into  Pennfylvania  could  be  eiFeften,  neither  is  it 
poflible,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  to  pafs  a  river  of  fuch 
extent.  The  roads  were  broken  and  rugged  with  the 
froft;,  and  the  main  road  was  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

About  four  o'clock  a  party  of  the  Britilh  approach" 
ed  the  bridge,  with  a  defign  to  gain  it,  but  were  re- 
pulfed.  They  made  no  more  attempts,  though  the 
creek  itfelf  is  paffable  any  where  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Delaware.  It  runs  in  a  rugged  natural  made 
ditch,  over  which  a  perfon  may  pafs  with  little  difficul- 
ty, the  ftream  being  rapid  and  fliallow.  Evening  was 
now  coming  on,  and  the  Britifh,  believing  they  had  all 
^he  advantages  they  could  wiih  for,  and  that  they 
could  ufe  them  when  they  pleafed,  difcontinued  all  fur- 
ther operations,  and  held  themfelves  prepared  to  make 
the  attack  next  morning. 

But  the  next  morning  produced  a  fcene,  as  elegant 
as  it  was  unexpeft.  The  Britifh  were  under  arms 
and  ready  to  march  to  action,  when  one  of  their  light- 
horfe  from  Princeton  came  furioufly  down  tlie  llreet, 
with  an  account,  that  General  Wafhington  had  that 
morning  attacked  and  carried  the  Britifli  poft  at  that 
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place,  and  was  proceeding  on  to  Icizc  tlic  magazine  at 
Briinlwick  ;  on  which  the  Britifh,  wlio  were  then  on 
the  point  of  making  an  aflault  on  tiie  evacuated  camp 
of  the  Americans,  wheeled  ahoiit,  and  in  a  fit  of  con- 
ftcrnation  marched  for  Princeton. 

This  retreat  is  one  of  thofc  extraordinary  circum- 
flances  that  in  future  age?  may  prohahly  pafs  for  fable. 
For  it  will  with  difEculty  be  believed,  that  two  armies, 
on  which  fuch  important  confequcnces  depended, 
Ihould  be  croudcd  into  fo  finall  a  ipacc  as  7'renton, 
and  that  the  one,  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  when 
every  ear  is  fuppofed  to  be  open,  and  every  watchful- 
nefs  employed,  fliould  move  completely  from  the 
ground,  with  all  its  llores,  baggage,  and  artillery,  un- 
known and  even  unfufpe6led  by  the  other.  And  fo 
entirely  were  the  Britilh  deceived,  that  when  they 
heard  the  report  of  the  cannon  and  fmall  arms  at 
Princeton,  thev  fuppofed  it  to  be  thunder,  though  in 
in  the  depth  of  winter. 
General  Wafliington,  the  better  to  cover  and  dif- 
ifc  his  retreat  from  Trenton,  had  ordered  a  line  of 
hres  to  be  lighted  up  in  front  of  his  camp.  Thcfe  not 
only  icrved  to  give  an  appearance  of  going  to  reft,  and 
continuing  that  deception,  but  they  efFe6l:ually  con- 
cealed from  the  Britifh  whatever  was  ailing  behind 
them  y  for  flame  can  no  more  be  fecn  through  than  a 
wall;  and  in  this  fituation,  it  may  with  fome  propriety 
be  faid,  they  became  a  pillar  of  tire  to  the  one  army, 
and  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  to  the  other  :  after  this,  by  a 
circuitous  march  of  about  eighteen  miles,  the  Ameri- 
cans reached  Princeton  early  in  the  morning. 
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The  number  of  prifonc-s  taken  were  between  two 
and  three  hundred,  with  which  G'^neral  Wafhington 
immediately  fct  off.  The  van  of  the  Britifli  army 
from  Trenton  entered  Princeton  about  an  hour  after 
the  Americans  had  left  it,  who  continuing  their  march 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  arrived  in  the  evening  at 
a  convenient  fituation,  wide  of  the  main  road  to  Brunf- 
wick,  and  about  fixteen  miles  diftant  from  Princeton. 
But  fo  wearied  and  exhaulled  were  they  with  the  con- 
tinual and  unabated  fervice  and  fatigue  of  two  days 
and  a  night,  from  a<£tion  to  action,  without  fhelter  and 
almofl  without  refrefhment,  that  the  bare  and  frozen 
ground,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  Iky,  became 
to  them  a  place  of  comfoirtable  reft.  By  thefe  two 
events,  and  with  but  little  comparative  force  to  accom- 
plifli  them,  the  Americans  clofed  with  advantages  a 
campaign,  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  threatened 
the  country  with  deftrudtion.  The  British  army, 
appreheiifivc  for  the  fafcty  of  their  magazines  at  Brunf- 
wick,  eighteen  miles  diftant,  marched  immediately  for 
that  place,  where  they  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and 
from  which  they  made  no  attempts  to  remove  for 
nearly  five  montlis. 

Having  thus  ftatcd  the  principal  outlines  of  thefe 
two  moll  intcrcfting  acVions,  I  fhall  now  quit  them, 
to  put  the  Abbe  right  in  his  miftated  account  of  the 
debt  and  paper  money  of  America,  wherein,  fpeaking 
of  thefe  matters,  he  faya, 

**  These   ideal  riches  were   rejeiled.     The  more 

"  tlic  multiplication  of  them  was  urged  by  want,  the 

**  greater  did  their  depreciation  grow.     The  Congrefs 
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was  indignant  at  the  affronts  given  to  its  money, 
**  and  declared  all  thofc  to  be  enemies  to  their  country 
*'  who  fhould  not  receive  it  as  they  would  have  rc- 
*'  ceived  gold  itfelf. 

"  Did  not  this  body  know,  that  prcpofTeflions  are 
no  more  to  be  controled  than  feelings  are  ?  Did 
it  not  perceive,  that  in  the  prcfent  crifis  every  ra- 
tional man  would  be  afraid  of  expofmg  his  fortune? 
Did  it  not  fee,  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  republic  it 
*'  permitted  to  itfelf  the  exercife  of  fuch  a6ls  of  defpo» 
*'  tifm  as  are  unknown  even  in  the  countries  which 
*'  are  moulded  to,  and  become  familiar  with,  fervitndc 
«*  and  oppreffion  ?  Could  it  pretend  that  it  did  not 
*'  punifh  a  want  of  confidence  with  the  pains  which 
*'  would  have  been  fcarcely  merited  by  revolt  and 
"  treafon  ?  Of  all  this  was  the  Congrefs  well  aware. 
*'  But  it  had  no  choice  of  means.  Its  defpifed  and 
•*  defpicable  fcraps  of  paper  were  a£tually  thirty  times 
**  below  their  original  value,  when  more  of  them 
*'  were  ordered  to  be  made.  On  the  13th  of  Scptem- 
**  ber  1779,  there  was  of  this  paper  money  amongft 
"  the  public  to  the  amount  of  £.  35,544,155.  The 
**  ftatc  owed  moreover  jT,  8,385,356,  without  reckon- 
"  ing  the  particular  debts  of  fmglc  provinces." 

In  the  above  recited  paflages,  the  Abbe  fpeaks  as  if 
the  Unite^  States  had  contra6ted  a  debt  of  upwards  of 
forty  millions  pounds  fterling,  befules  the  debts  of  in- 
dividual ftates,  After  which,  fi  >  .iking  of  foreign  trade 
with  America,  he  fays,  that  "  thofe  countries  in  Eu- 
*'  rope  which  are  truly  commercial  ones,  knowing  that 
*'  North-America  had  been  reduced  to  contra(!l  debts 
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**  at  the  epoch  of  even  her  greateft  profperity,  wifely 
"  thought,  that,  in  her  prefent  diftrefs,  flie  would  be 
"  able  to  pay  but  very  little,  for  what  might  be  carried 
*«  to  her." 

I  KNOW  it  muft  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  fo- 
reigners underftand  tlie  nature  and  circumftances  of 
our  paper  money,  becaufe  there  are  natives  who  do 
not  under/land  it  themfelves.  But  with  us  its  fate  is 
now  determined.  Common  confent  has  configned  it 
to  reft  with  that  kind  of  regard,  which  the  long  fer- 
vice  of  inanimate  things  infenfibly  obtains  from  man- 
kind. Every  ftone  in  the  bridge,  that  has  carried  us 
over,  feems  to  have  a  claim  upon  our  efteem.  But 
this  was  a  corner  ftone,  and  its  ufefulncfs  cannot  be 
forgotten.  Tlicre  is  fomething  in  a  grateful  mind, 
which  extends  itfelf  even  to  things  that  can  neither  be 
benefited  by  regard,  nor  fufFer  by  neglefl ; — But  fo  it 
is ;  and  almoft  every  man  is  fcnfible  of  the  effedt. 

But  to  return.  The  paper  money,  though  ifl'ucd 
from  Congreis  under  the  name  of  dollars,  did  not 
come  from  that  body  always  at  that  value.  Thofe 
which  were  iflued  the  firfl  year,  were  equal  to  gold 
and  filvcr.  The  fccond  year  lefs,  the  third  ftill  Jefs, 
and  fo  on,  for  nearly  tlie  fpace  of  five  years  ;  at  the 
cud  of  which,  1  imagine,  that  the  whole  value,  at 
which  Congrefs  might  pay  away  the  feveral  emiffions, 
taking  them  together,  was  about  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions pounds  fterling. 

Now  as  it  would  have  taken  ten  or  twelve  millions 
fterling  of  taxes,  to  carry  on  tlic  war  for  five  years, 
and,  as  while  this  money  was  ifTuing  and  likewife  de- 
preciating 
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predating  down  to  nothing,  there  were  none,  or  few 
valuable  taxes  paid  ;  confequently  the  event  to  the 
public  was  the  fame,  whether  they  funk  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  expended  money,  by  depreciation,  or  paid 
ten  or  twelve  millions  by  taxation  ;  for  as  they  did  not 
do  both,  and  chofc  to  do  one,  the  matter,  in  a  general 
view,  was  indiiFcrcnt.  And  therefore,  what  the  Abbe 
fuppofes  to  be  a  debt,  lias  now  no  exiflence  ;  it  having 
been  paid  by  every  body  confcnting,  to  reduce  at  his 
own  expence,  from  the  value  of  the  bills  continually 
paffing  among  the mfe Ives,  a  fum,  equal  to  nearly  what 
the  expcncc  of  the  war  was  for  five  years. 

Again.  The  paper  money  having  now  ceafed,  and 
the  depreciation  with  it,  and  gold  and  filver  fupplied  its 
place,  the  war  will  now  be  carried  on  by  taxation, 
which  will  draw  from  the  public  aconfiderable  lefs  fum 
than  what  the  depreciation  drew  ;  but  as  while  they  pay 
the  former,  they  do  not  fufFer  the  latter,  and  as  when 
they  fuffered  the  latter,  they  did  not  pay  the  former, 
the  thing  will  be  nearly  equal,  with  this  moral  advan- 
tage, that  taxation  occafions  frugality  and  thought,  and 
depreciation  produced  dilTipation  and  carelefTnefs. 

And  again.  If  a  man's  portion  of  taxes  comes  to 
lefs  than  what  he  loft  by  the  depreciation,  it  proves 
the  alteration  is  in  his  favour.  If  it  comes  to  more, 
and  he  is  juflly  aflefTed,  it  fhows  that  he  did  not  fuftain 
his  proper  Hiare  of  depreciation,  becaufe  the  one  was  as 
operatively  his  tax  as  the  other. 

It  is  true,  that  it  never  was  intended,  neither  was  it 
forcfeen,  that  the  debt  contained  in  the  paper  currency 
fliould  fink  itfelf  in  this  manner  ;  but  as  by  the  volun- 
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tary  conduiSl  of  all  and  of  every  one  it  has  arrived  at 
tliis  fate,  the  debt  is  paid  by  thofe  who  owed  it.  Per- 
haps nothing  was  ever  fo  univerfally  the  adl  of  a  coun- 
try as  this.  Government  had  no  hand  in  it.  Every 
man  depreciated  his  own  money  by  his  own  confent, 
for  fuch  was  the  efFe£l,  which  the  raifiiig  the  nominal 
vahjc  of  goods  produced.  But  as  by  fuch  redu«Slion  he 
fuftained  a  lofs  equal  to  what  lie  mufl  have  paid  to  link 
it  by  taxation,  therefore  the  line  of  juftice  is  to  confi- 
der  his  lofs  by  the  depreciation  as  his  tax  for  that  time, 
and  not  to  tax  him  when  the  war  is  over,  to  make  that 
money  good  in  any  other  perfons  hands,  which  became 
nothing  in  his  own. 

Again.  The  paper  currency  was  iffued  for  the  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  has  perform- 
ed that  fervicc,  without  any  other  material  charge  to 
the  puWic,  while  it  iafled.  But  to  fuppofe,  as  fome 
did,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  to  grow  into 
gold  or  filver,  or  become  equal  thereto,  was  to  fuppofe 
that  wc  were  to  get  two  hundred  milli  ons  of  dollars  by 
going  to  w<?r,  infi;t,ad  o( paying  the  coft  of  carrying  it  on. 

But  if  any  thing  in  the  fituation  of  America,  as  to 
her  currency  or  her  cireumftances,  yet  remains  not  un- 
derrtood,  then  let  \\:  be  remembered,  that  this  war  is 
the  public's  war  ;  tlie  people's  war  ;  the  country's  war. 
It  is  their  independence  that  is  to  be  fupported  •,  their 
property  that  is  to  be  fecured  ;  their  country  that  is  to 
be  favcd.  Here,  government,  the  army,  and  the  peo- 
ple, are  mutually  and  reciprocally  one.  In  other  wars, 
kings  may  lofe  their  thrones,  and  their  dominions  ;  but 
here,  the  lofs  mufl  fall  on  the  majejly  of  the  multitude, 
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and  the  property  they  are  contending  to  fave.  Every 
man  being  fenfiblr  ot'  this,  he  goes  to  the  field,  or  pays 
his  portion  of  tlic  charge,  as  the  fovereign  of  his  own 
poilefllons  ;  and  when  he  is  co'^quered  a  monarch  I'alls. 

The  rfemark,  which  the  Abbe  in  the  conclufion  of 
the  paflagc  lias  made,  refpcdling  America  contradling 
debts  in  the  time  of  her  profperity  (by  which  he  means* 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hoftilities)  ferves  to  fhow, 
though  he  has  not  made  the  application,  the  very  great 
commercial  difference  between  a  dependent  and  an  in- 
dependent country.  In  a  ftatc  of  dependence,  and  with 
a  fettered  commerce,  though  wilh  all  the  advantages 
of  peace,  her  trade  could  not  balance  itfelf,  and  fhe 
annually  run  into  debt.  But  now,  in  a  ftate  of  inde- 
pendence, though  involved  in  war,  fhe  requires  no 
credit ;  her  ftores  are  full  of  merchandize,  and  gold 
and  filver  are  become  the  currency  of  the  country. 
How  thefe  things  have  eftablifhed  themfelves,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for :  But  they  are  fa<5ts,  and  fa<5ls 
are  more  powerful  than  arguments. 

As  it  is  probable  this  letter  will  undergo  a  re-publi- 
cation in  Europe,  the  remarks  here  thrown  together 
will  ferve  to  fliow  the  extreme  folly  of  Britain,  in 
rcrting  her  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the  extinflion  of  our 
paper  currency.  The  expedtation  is  at  once  fo  childifh 
and  forlorn,  that  it  places  her  in  the  laughable  con- 
dition of  a  famifhed  lion  watching  for  prey  at  a  fpider's 
web. 

From  this  account  of  the  currency,  the  Abbe  pro- 
ceeds to  fl ate  the  condition  of  America  in  the  winter 
1777,  and  the  fpring  following  ;  and  clofes  his  obfer- 
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vations  with  mentioning  the  treaty  of  alliance,  which 
was  figned  in  France,  and  the  propofitions  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  Miniftry,  which  were  rejected  in  America.  But 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  Abbe  has  arranged  his 
fafls,  there  is  a  very  material  error,  that  not  only  he, 
but  other  European  hiftorians  have  fallen  into  ;  none 
of  them  having  afligned  the  true  caufe  why  the  Britiih 
propofals  were  rejedled,  and  all  of  them  have  afligned  a 
wrong  one. 

In  the  winter  1777,  and  fpring  following,  Congrefs 
were  aflcmbled  at  York-town  in  Pcnnfylvania,  the 
British  were  in  poffeffion  of  Philadelphia,  and  General 
Waftiington  with  the  army  were  er  camped  in  huts  at 
the  Valley-Forge,  twenty-five  miles  diftant  therefrom. 
To  all  who  can  remember,  it  was  a  feafon  of  hardihip, 
but  not  of  defpair ;  and  the  Abbe,  fpeaking  of  this 
period  and  its  inconveniences,  fays, 

**  A  MULTITUDE  of  privations,  added  to  fo  many 
**  other  misfortunes,  might  make  the  Americans  re- 
*'  grct  their  former  tranquillity,  and  incline  them  to 
"  an  accommodation  with  England.  In  vain  had  the 
**  people  been  bound  to  the  new  government  by  the 
**  facrednefs  of  oaths,  and  the  influence  of  religion. 
**  In  vain  had  endeavours  been  ufed  to  convince  them, 
**  that  it  was  impofTible  to  treat  fafely  with  a  country 
**  in  which  one  parliament  might  overturn  what  fhould 
**  have  been  eftablifhed  by  another.  In  vain  had  they 
**  been  threatened  with  the  eternal  refentment  of  an 
**  exafperated  and  vindi£kive  enemy.  It  was  pofiible 
**  that  thefe  diftant  troubles  might  not  be  balanced  by 
•*  the  weight  of  prefent  evils. 
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"  So  thought  the  Biitidi  Miniftry  when  they  fent 
**  to  the  New  World  public  agents,  authorized  to  offer 
*'  every  thing  except  independence,  to  thcfe  very  Ame- 
*'  ricans,  from  whom  they  had  two  years  before  ex- 
"  adted  an  unconditional  fubmiffion.  It  is  not  im- 
*'  probable,  but  that  by  this  plan  of  conciliation,  a  few 
*'  months  looner,  fomc  eli'ccl  might  have  been  pro- 
"  duced.  But  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  propofed 
*'  by  the  Court  of  London,  it  was  reje6led  with  dif- 
*'  dain,  becaufe  this  meafure  appeared  but  as  an  "rgu- 
**  ment  of  fear  and  wcakncfs.  The  people  were  al- 
<*  ready  re-affured.  The  Congrefs,  the  Cj'^nerals,  the 
*'  troops,  the  bold  and  ikilful  men,  in  each  colony 
"  had  poffeffed  thcmfelves  of  the  authority  ;  every 
**  thing  had  recovered  its  firft  fpirit.  This  was  the 
effect  of  a  treaty  of  fr'iendjln]}  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  ar^^  the  Court  of  l'''crjaill'iy  ^(tgncd  the  bth  of 
February  1778." 

On  this  paflage  of  the  Abbe's  I  cannot  help  roinark- 
ing,  that,  to  unite  time  with  circumftance,  is  a  ma»^t- 
rial  nicety  in  hiftory  ;  the  want  of  which  frequently 
t-irows  it  iuco  endlefs  confufion  andmiftake,  occailons  a 
total  reparation  between  caufes  and  confequences,  and 
connedts  them  with  others  they  are  not  immediately, 
and  fometimes  not  at  all,  related  to. 

The  Abbe,  in  faying  that  the  offers  of  the  Pritifli 
Miniftry  "  were  rejedled  witli  difdain,"  is  right  i\s  to 
thcyrtt'/,  but  wrong  as  to  the  tijne  ;  and  this  error  in  th« 
time  has  occafioned  li'm  to  be  miftaken  in  the  caufe. 

The  figning  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  6th  of  February 
1778,  could  have  no  effc6l  on  the  mind  or  politics  of 
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America  until  it  was  known  in  yfmcrica  ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  Abbe  fays,  that  the  rcje(5lion  of  the  Brltiih 
offers  was  in  confequence  of  the  alliance,  he  muft 
mean,  that  it  was  in  confequence  of  the  alliance  l>elnr 
known  in  America  ;  which  was  not  the  cafe :  And  by 
this  miftake,  he  not  only  takes  from  her  the  reputa- 
tion which  her  unfliaken  fortitude  in  that  trying  fitu- 
ation  deferves,  but  is  likewife  led  very  injurioufly  to 
fiippofc,  that  had  fhe  not  known  of  the  treaty,  the 
offers  would  probably  have  been  accepted ;  wheii^^.s 
fhe  knew  nothing  of  the  treaty  at  the  time  of  the 
reje6lion,  and  confequently  did  not  rejedl  them  on  that 
ground. 

The  propofitions  or  offers  above  mentioned  were 
contained  in  two  bills  brought  into  the  Britifli  Parlia- 
ment by  Lord  North  on  the  17th  of  February  1778. 
Thofe  bills  were  hurried  through  both  houfcs  with 
unufual  hafte,  and  before  tliey  had  gone  through  all 
the  cuftomary  forms  of  Parliament,  copies  of  them 
were  fent  over  to  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe,  then 
in  Philadelphia,  who  we  .  likewife  CommifTioners. 
Ciencral  Howe  ordered  them  to  be  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  fent  copies  of  them  by  ^.  flag  to  General 
Washington,  to  be  forwarded  to  Congrefs  at  York- 
Tow  1,  where  they  arrived  the  2ifl  of  April  1778. 
Thus  much  for  the  arrival  of  the  bills  in  America. 

CoNC«.E"s,  as  is  their  ufual  mode,  appointed  a 
committee  from  their  own  body,  to  examine  them  and 
report  thereon.  The  report  was  brought  in  the  next 
day  (the  twenty-fecond)  was  read  and  unanimoufly 
agreed  to,  cnterc  on  their  journals,  and  publiflied  for 
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the  information  of  the  country.  Now  <:his  report 
mufl  be  the  reje£tion  |o  which  the  Abbe  alludes,  be- 
caufe  Congrefs  gave  no  other  formal  opinion  on  thofe 
bills  and  proportions :  And  on  a  fubfequent  applica- 
tion from  the  Britifh  Commiflioners,  dated  the  27th 
of  Mayj  and  received  at  York-Town  the  6th  of  June, 
Congrefs  immediately  referred  them  for  an  anfwer  to 
theii  printed  refolves  of  the  22d  of  April.  Thus  much 
for  the  rejedbion  of  the  offers. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  that  is,  eleven  days  after  the 
above  rejedlion  was  made,  the  treaty  between  the 
United  S*^  es  and  Fran-'-e  arrived  at  York-Town  ;  and 
until  this  moment  Congrefs  had  not  the  lead  notice  or 
idea,  that  fuch  a  meafure  was  in  any  train  of  execution. 
But  ieaft  this  declaration  of  mine  ihould  pafs  only  for 
affertion,  I  ihall  fupport  it  by  proof,  for  it  is  material 
to  the  charadter  and  principle  of  the  revolution  to  fliow, 
that  no  condition  ^.f  America,  fmce  the  declaration  of 
independence,  however  trying  and  fevere,  ever  operated 
to  produce  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  yielding  it  up  cither 
by  force,  diftrefs,  artifice,  or  perfu?fion.  And  this 
proof  is  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe  it  was  the  fyftera 
of  the  Britifli  miniftry  at  this  time,  as  well  as  before 
and  fmce,  to  hold  out  to  the  European  powers  that 
America  was  unfixt  in  her  refolutions  and  policy  ; 
hoping  by  this  artifice  to  leflen  her  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope, and  weaken  the  confidence  which  thofe  powers, 
or  any  of  them,  might  be  inclined  to  place  in  her. 

At  the  time  thefe  matteis  were  tranfadling,  I  was 
fecretary  in  the  foreign  department  of  Congrefs.  All 
the  political  letters  from  the  American  Commiflioners 
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refted  in  my  hands,  and  all  that  were  officially  written 
went  from  my  office  ;  and  fo  far  from  Congrefs  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  figning  the  treaty,  at  the  time 
the  rejc(Sled  the  Britifli  offers,  they  had  not  received  a 
line  of  information  from  their  Commiffioncrs  at  Paris 
on  any  fubjedl  whatever  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth. 
Probably  the  lofs  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware,  together  with  the  danger 
of  the  feas,  covered  at  this  time  with  Britifh  cruizers, 
contributed  to  the  difappointment. 

One  packet,  it  is  true,  arrived  at  York-Town  in 
January  preceding,  which  was  abov-  three  months  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  treaty ;  but,  ftrange  as  it  may 
appear,  every  letter  hai,  '  en  taken  out,  before  it  was 
put  on  board  the  vtiici  ,.  iiich  brought  it  from  France, 
and  blank  white  paper  put  in  their  ftead. 

Having  thus  ftatcd  the  time  when  the  propofals 
from  the  Britifli  Commiffioncrs  were  firft  received,  and 
likewife  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  alliance  arrived, 
and  fhewn  that  the  rejcdlion  of  the  former  was  eleven 
days  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  and  without  the 
leaft  knowledge  of  fuch  circumftance  ha^-ng  taken 
place  or  being  about  to  take  place ;  the  rejedlion, 
therefore,  mufl,  and  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  fixt 
unvaried  fentiments  of  Americ-  iclpodling  the  enemy 
(he  is  at  war  with,  and  her  dc  k  a.'ation  to  fupport 
her  independence  to  the  laft  poiii  / .  '  .fort,  and  not  to 
any  new  circumftance  in  her  favour,  which  at  that  time 
flie  did  not  and  could  not  know  of. 

Besides,  there  is  a  vigour  of  determination  and 
fpirit  of  defiance  in  the  language  of  the  reje<£lion, 
(which  I  here  fubjoin)  which  derive   their  grcateft 
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glory  by  appearing  before  the  treaty  was  known  ;  lOr 
that,  which  is  bravery  in  diftrcfs  becomes  infult  in 
profperlty  :  and  the  treaty  placed  America  on  fuch  a 
ilrong  foundation,  tb.at  had  flie  then  known  it,  the 
anfwer  which  i\\c  gave,  would  have  appeared  rather  as 
an  air  of  triumph,  than  as  the  glowing  fercnitj  of  for- 
titude. 

UrON  tlic  whole,  the  Abbe  appears  to  have  entirely 
miftaken  the  matter  ;  for  inflead  of  attributing  the  rc- 
jcilion  of  t1ie  propolitions  to  o//r  l-notvlcdgc  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  ;  he  (hoiild  have  attrib  \d  the  ori- 
gin of  tlicm  in  the  Britiih  cabinet,  to  tho  lolcdge 
ol  that  event.  And  then  the  reafon  why  tin  were 
hurried  over  to  America  in  the  ftatc  of  bills,  that  is, 
before  they  were  paflcd  into  a£ts,  is  eafily  accounted 
for,  which  is,  that  tliev  might  have  the  chance  of 
reaching  America  before  any  knowledge  of  the  treaty 
fhould  arrive,  which  thev  were  lucky  enough  to  do, 
and  there  met  the  fate  they  fo  richly  merited.  That 
thefe  bills  were  brought  into  the  Britifli  Parliament 
after  the  treaty  with  France  was  figned,  is  proved  from 
the  dates  :  the  treaty  being  on  the  6th,  and  th*"  bills 
the  17th  of  Ftliruary.  And  that  the  ligning  the  treaty- 
was  known  in  Parliament,  when  the  bills  were  brought 
in,  is  likewife  proved  by  a  fpeech  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox, 
on  the  faid  17th  of  February,  who,  in  reply  to  Lord 
North,  informed  the  Houfc  of  the  treaty  being  figned, 
and  challenged  the  Miniflcr's  knowledge  of  the  fame 

faa^^ 

Tiioucii 
*  IN  COXGRESS,  April  22,  1778. 

"  THK  Cuirn.iitee  to  whom  was  rcfv'rred  the  General's 
lett'.i-  ul  t))'-"   icth,  containing  a  certain   printed  paper  lent 
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Though  I  am  not  fnrprifed  to  fee  the  Abbe  miftaken 
in  ;natters  of  hiftory,  adled  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 

his 


from  Philadelphia,  pjrporting  to  be  the  draught  of  a  Bill 
for  declaring  the  intentions  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  to  the  cxenife  of  what  they  are  pieafed  to  term  their 
right  of  impofing  taxes  wifhin  thefe  United  States ;  and  alfo 
the  draught  of  a  Bill  to  enable  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
appoint  Comtniflioners,  with  powers  to  treat,  confiilt,  and 
agree  upon  the  means  of  quietmg  certain  diforders  within  the 
faid  States,  beg  leave  to  obferve, 

"  That  the  faid  paper  being  induftrioufly  circulated  by 
emiflaries  of  the  enemy,  in  a  partial  and  fecret  manner,  the 
fame  ought  to  be  forthwith  printed  for  the  public  informa- 
tion« 

"  The  Committee  cannot  afcertain  whether  the  contents 
of  the  faid  paper  have  been  framed  in  Philadelphia  or  in 
Great  Britain,  much  lefs  whether  the  fame  are  really  and 
truly  intended  to  be  brought  into  the  Parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  or  whether  the  faid  Parliament  will  confer  thereon 
the  ufual  folemnities  of  their  laws.  But  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve this  will  happen,  for  the  following  reafons  : 

*♦  I  ft.  Becaufe  their  General  hath  made  divers  feeble 
efforts  to  fet  on  foot  fome  kind  of  treaty  during  the  laft  win- 
ter, though,  either  from  a  miftaken  idea  of  his  own  dignity 
and  importance,  the  want  of  information,  or  fome  other 
taufe,  he  hath  not  made  application  to  thofe  who  are  invert- 
ed with  a  proper  authority. 

*'  adly.  Becaufe  they  fuppofe  that  the  fallacious  idea  of  a 
ceflation  of  hoftilities  will  render  thefe  States  remifs  in  their 
preparations  for  war. 

»'  3dly.  Becaufe  believing  the  Americans  wearied  with 
war,  they  fuppofe  we  will  accede  to  the  terms  for  the  fake  of 
peace. 

*'  4thly.  Becaufe  they  fuppofe  that  our  negociations  may 
be  fubjeft  to  a  like  corrupt  influence  with  their  debates. 

"  5thly.  Becaufe  they  expert  from  this  fiep  the  fame  ef- 
fc6ts  they  did  from  what  one  of  their  minifters  thought  pro- 
per to  call  his  conciliatory  motion^  viz.  that  it  will  prevent 
foi-eign  powers  from  giving  aid  to  thefe  States ;  that  it  will 
lead  their  own  fubjeft  to  continue  a  little  longer  the  prefent 
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his  fphcrc  of  immediate  obfervation,  yet  I  am  more 
than  furprifed  to  find  him  wrong,  (or  at  leaft  what 
appears  fo  to  me)  in  the  well  enlightened  field  of  phi- 

lofophical 

war  ;  and  that  it  will  detach  feme  weak  men  in  America  from 
the  caufe  of  freedom  and  virt\ie. 

"  6thly.  Bccaiife  their  King,  from  his  own  ftiewing,  hath 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  his  fleets  and  armies,  initead  of 
being  employed  againft  the  territoi-ies  of  thefe  States,  will  be 
neceflary  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.     And 

"  7thly.  Eecaufe  the  impra£ticability  of  fubjugating  this 
country  being  every  day  more  ?nd  more  manifeft,  it  is  their 
intereft  to  extricate  themfelves  from  the  war  upon  any  terms. 
*'  The  Committee  beg  leave  further  to  obferve.  That, 
upon  a  fuppofition,  the  matters  contained  in  the  faid  paper 
will  really  go  into  the  Britilh  Statute  Book,  they  ferve  to 
fliew,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  weaknefs  and  wickednefs 
of  the  enemy. 

"  Their  Weakness, 

*'  I  ft.  Becaufe  they  formerly  declared,  not  only  that  they 
had  a  right  to  bind  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  States  in  all 
cafes  whatfoever,  but  alfo  that  the  fiid  inhabitants  fliouM 
ahfolutely  and  tinconditionally  fubmit  to  the  exercife  of  that 
right.  And  this  fubmiflion  they  have  endeavoured  to  exa£l 
by  the  fword.  Receding  from  this  claim,  therefore,  xmder 
the  prefent  circumftance,  fliews  their  inability  to  enforce  it. 

"  adly.  Becaufe  their  Prince  hnth  heretofore  rejected  the 
humbleft  petitions  of  the  Repiefentatives  of  America,  pray- 
ing to  be  'infidered  as  fubjefts,  and  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  \  .  tce,  liberty,  and  fafety ;  and  hath  waged  a  moft 
cruel  war  againft  them,  and  employed  the  favages  to  butcher 
innocent  women  and  children.  But  now  the  fame  Prince 
pretends  to  treat  with  thofe  very  Reprefentatives,  and  grant 
to  the  arms  of  America  what  he  refuted  to  her  prayers. 

"  3dly.  Becaufe  they  have  uniformly  laboured  to  con- 
quer this  continent,  rejecting  eveiy  idea  of  accommodation 
propofed  to  them,  from  a  confidence  in  their  own  ftrength. 
Wherefore  it  is  evident,  from  the  change  in  their  mode  of 
attack,  that  they  have  loft  this  confidence.     And 

"  4thly.  Becaufe  the  conftant  language,  fpoken  not  only 
by  their  jNIinifters,  but  by  the  moft  public  and  authentic  aftV 
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lofophical  reflexion.  Here  the  materials  are  his  own  ; 
created  by  himfelf;  and  tlie  error,  therefore,  is  an 
aft  of  the  mind. 
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of  the  nation,  hath  been,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  their 
dignity  to  treat  with  the  Americans  while  they  have  arms  in 
their  hands.  Notwithftanding  which,  an  offer  is  now  about 
to  be  made  for  reaty. 

*•  The  wickednefs  and  infincerity  of  the  enemy  appear 
from  the  following  confiderations  : 

•'  ill.  Either  the  Bills  n  w  to  be  pafled  contain  a  direft 
or  indireA  ceflion  of  a  part  of  their  fornicr  claims,  or  they 
do  not.  If  they  do,  then  it  is  acknowledged  that  they  have 
facrificed  many  brave  men  in  ".n  unjiift  quarrel.  If  they  do 
not,  then  they  are  calculated  to  deceive  America  into  terms, 
to  which  neither  argument  before  the  war,  nor  force  fince, 
could  procure  her  aflent. 

"  sdly  The  firft  of  thefe  Bills  appears,  from  the  title,  to 
be  a  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  the  Britifli  Parliament 
concerning  the  exercife  of  the  tii^ht  of  impojittg  taxes  within 
thefe  States.  Wherefore,  fhould  thefe  States  treat  under  the 
faid  Bill,  they  would  indirefily  acknowledge  that  right,  to 
obtain  whi:h  acknowledgment  the  prefent  war  hath  been 
avowedly  undertaken  and  profecuted  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  3d]y.  Should  fuch  pretended  right  be  fo  arquiefced  in, 
then  of  confequence  the  fame  might  be  exercifed  whenever 
the  Britifli  Parliament  fliould  find  themfelves  of  different 
temper  and  difpojition  ;  fince  it  mufl:  depend  upon  thofe,  and 
fuch  like  contingencies,  how  far  men  will  adt  according  to 
their  former  intentions. 

"  4thly.The  faid  firft  Bill,  in  the  body  thereof,  containeth 
no  new  matter,  but  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  motion  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  lay 
againft  the  faid  motion,  excepting  the  following  particular, 
VIZ.  that  by  the  motion  aChial  taxation  was  to  be  iufpended,  fo 
long  as  America  fliould  give  as  much  as  the  faid  Parliament 
might  think  proper  :  whereas  hy  the  propofed  Billy  it  is  to  be 
fufpended  as  long  as  future  Parliaments  continue  of  the  fame 
piind  with  the  prefent. 
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Hitherto  my  remarks  hav  been  co.ifined  to  cir- 
cumilances  ;  the  order  in    ,  hich  t^/y  «  ofe,  and  the 

events 

"  5thl  .  From  the  fecoiid  Bill  it  appears,  that  the  Britifli 
King  may,  if  he  pieafcs,  appoint  Conimiffioners  to  treat  and 
ajrit'e  with  thofe,  whom  they  plcafe,  about  a  variety  of  things 
therein  mentioned.  But  inch  treaties  and  agreements  are  to 
be  of  no  validity  without  the  concurrence  of  the  faid  Parlia- 
ment, except  fo  iav  as  they  relate  to  the  fufpenfion  of  hoflilities, 
and  of  certain  of  their  afts,  the  granting  of  prirdons,  and  the 
appointment  of  Governois  to  thefe  fovereign,  free,  and  in- 
dependent States.  Wherefore,  the  faid  Pariianient  have  re- 
fervcd  to  themfelves,  in  txprefs  •ivonls,  the  power  of  fetting 
afide  any  i\\d\  treaty,  and  takirig  the  advantage  of  any  cir- 
cuiiiftances  which  may  arife  to  fubje6t  this  continent  to  their 
iifurpations. 

«'  6thly.  The  faid  Bill,  by  holdinc^  forth  a  tender  of  pardon, 
implies  a  criminality  in  our  juftifiablc  refidaiKe,  and  confe- 
quently,  to  treat  under  it  would  be  an  implied  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  States  were,  what  Britain 
has  declared  them  to  be,  Rebels. 

"  7thly.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  States  being  claimed  by 
them  as  fubjefts,  they  may  infer,  from  the  nature  of  the  ne- 
gociation  now  pretended  to  be  fet  on  foot,  that  the  faid  inha- 
bitants would  of  rij,l:r  be  afterwards  bound  bv  fuch  laws  as 
they  fhould  nuke.  \V  herefore  any  agreement  entered  into 
on  fuch  iiegociatlon  might  at  any  future  time  be  repealed. 
And 

"  8thly.  Bec.'uife  the  faid  Bill  purports,  that  the  Commif- 
lioners  therein  mentioned  may  treat  with  private  individuals  ; 
a  meifMre  highly  dtrogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  national 
character. 

"  I'  rom  all  which  it  appears  evident  to  your  Committee, 
that  the  faid  Bills  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  good  people  of  thefe  States,  fo  as  to  create  divi- 
fions  among  them,  and  a  defe6tion  from  the  common  caufe, 
now  by  the  bleffing  of  Divine  Providence  drawing  near  to  a 
favourable  i(Tiie.  That  they  are  the  fequel  of  that  infidious 
plan,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Stamp-a6l  down  to  the  pre- 
lent  time,  hath  involved  this  country  in  contention  and  blood- 
flied.  And  that,  as  in  other  cafes  fo  in  this,  although  cir- 
cumftances  may  force  them  at  times  to  'ecede  from  their  un-' 
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events  they  produced.  In  thefe,  my  information  be- 
ing better  than  tlie  Abbe's,  my  talk  was  cafy.  How  I 
may  fuccecd  in  controverting  matters  of  fentimcnt  and 
opinion,  with  one  whom  years,  experience,  and  long 
cflablifhcd  reputation  have  placed  in  a  fuperior  line,  1 
am  lefs  confident  in  ;  but  as  they  fajl  within  the  fcopc 
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jiiftifiable  claims,  there  ran  be  no  doubt  but  they  will  as 
heretofore,  upon  the  firft  favourable  ocxafion,  again  difpiay 
that  luft  of  domination,  which  hath  i-cnt  ia  twain  the  mighty 
empire  of  Britain. 

"  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  re- 
port it  as  their  opinion.  That  the  Americans  united  in  this 
arduous  conteft  upon  principles  of  common  Intereft,  for  the 
defence  of  common  righ"s  and  privileges,  which  union  hath 
been  cemented  by  common  calamities,  and  by  mutual  good 
ofiices  and  atfet'\ion,  fo  the  great  caufe  for  which  they  con- 
tend, and  in  which  all  mankind  are  interefted,  mud:  derive 
its  fuccefs  from  the  continuance  of  that  union,  Wherefore 
any  man  or  body  of  men,  who  fliould  prefume  to  make  any 
feparate  or  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  Com- 
miflioners  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  them, 
ought  to  be  confidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  ene- 
mies of  thcfe  United  States. 

*'  And  further,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  it  as 
their  opinion,  That  thefe  United  States  cannot,  with  pro- 
priety, hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with  any  Commiflioners 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  they  (hall,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary thereto,  either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfe, 
in  pofitive  and  exprefs  terms,  acknowledge  the  Independence 
of  the  faid  States. 

"  And  inafmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  the  defign  of  the  ene- 
mies of  thefe  States  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal  fecurity — to  the 
end  that  they  may  a£t  with  a  becoming  weight  and  import- 
ance, it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  That  the  feveral 
States  be  called  upon  to  ufe  the  moft  flrenuous  exertions  to 
have  their  refpeftive  quotas  of  continental  troops  in  the  field 
as  foon  as  poflible,  and  that  all  the  militia  of  the  faid  States 
be  held  in  readinefs,  to  aft  as  occafion  may  require." 
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of  my  oofervations,  it  would  be  improper  to  pafs  them 
over. 

From  this  part  of  the  Abbe's  work  to  the  latter 
end,  I  find  feveral  expreflions,  which  appear  to  me  to 
ftart,  with  a  cynical  complexion,  from  the  path  of 
liberal  thinking,  or  at  leaft  they  are  fo  involved  as  to 
lofe  many  of  the  beauties  which  dilVingulfli  other  parts 
of  the  performance. 

The  Abbe  having  brought  his  work  to  the  period 
when  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  the 


tm 


The  /allowing  is  the  anfvjcr  of  Congrcfs  to  the  fecond  apy 
plication  of  the  CommiJJi oners  : 

Tork-ToTjon^  June  6,   1778. 

SIR, 
**  I  HAVE  had  the  honour  of  laying  your  letter  of  the 
3d  inftant,  with  the  arts  of  the  Britifli  Parliamtnt  which 
came  inclofed,  before  Congrefs ;  and  I  am  inftruifted  to  ac- 
quaint you,  Sir,  that  they  have  aheady  oprefled  their  fenti- 
ments  upon  bills,  not  efltntially  different  from  thofe  afts,  in  a 
publication  of  the  aad  of  April  laft. 

"  Be  aflured.  Sir,  when  the  King  of  Great  Britain  fliall 
be  ferioufly  difpofed  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprovoked  and 
rruel  war  waged  againll;  thefe  United  itates,  Congrefs  will 
readily  attend  to  fuch  terms  of  peace,  as  may  confift  with  the 
honour  of  independent  natituis,  the  intereft  of  their  confti- 
tuents,  and  the  facred  regard  they  mean  to  pay  to  treaties, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  mojl  obedient^  and 
mojl  humble  fervant^ 
Henry  Laurens, 


His  Excellfucvj 
Sir  Henry  Clinton^  K.  B,  Philad. 


Preftdent  of  Congttfi, 


United 
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United  States  commenced,  proceeds  to  make  fome  re- 
marks thereon. 

"  In  Ihort,"  fays  he,  "  p!ii!ofophy,  whofe  firft  fen- 
*'  timent  is  the  defire  to  fee  all  governments  juft,  and 
*'  all  people  happy,  in  cafting  her  eyes  upon  this 
•*  alliance  of  a  monarchy,  with  a  people,  who  are  de- 
**  fending  their  liberty,  is  curious  to  know  its  motive, 
**  She  fees,  at  once,  too  clearly,  that  the  happinefs  of  man- 
**  kind  has  no  part  in  it,''* 

Whatever  train  of  thinking  or  temper  the  Abbe 
might  be  in,  when  he  penned  this  expreffion,  matters 
not.  They  will  neither  qualify  the  fentiment,  nor 
add  to  its  defc£l.  If  right,  it  needs  no  apology  ;  if 
wrong,  it  merits  no  excufe.  It  is  fent  into  the  world 
as  an  opinion  of  philofophy,  and  may  be  examined 
without  regrird  to  the  author. 

It  fecms  to  be  a  defe6l,  connefled  with  ingenuity, 
that  it  often  employs  itfelf  more  in  matters  of  curiofity, 
than  ufefulnefs.  Man  mud  be  the  privy  counfellor  of 
fate,  or  fomething  is  not  right.  He  muft  know  the 
fprings,  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  every  thing,  or 
he  fits  down  unfatisfied.  Whether  this  be  a  crime,  or 
only  a  caprice  of  humanity,  I  am  not  enquiring  into. 
I  (hall  take  the  paflagc  as  1  find  it,  and  p-ace  my  ob- 
jedtions  againft  it. 

It  is  not  fo  properly  the  motives  which  produced  the 
alliance,  as  the  confequcnccs  which  are  to  be  produced 
from  it,  that  mark  out  the  field  of  philofophical  re- 
flcdiion.  In  the  one  we  only  penetrate  into  the  bar- 
ren cave  of  fccrecy,  where  little  can  be  known,  and 
every  thing  may  be  mifconceived  ;  in  the  other,  the 
mind  is  prefented  with  a  wide  extended  profpe6l  of 
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vegetative  good,  and  fees  a  thouiand  blefllngs  budding 
into  cxiAencc. 

But  the  expreflion,  even  within  the  compafs  of  the 
Abbe's  meaning,  fets  out  with  ail  error,  becaufe  it  is 
made  to  declare  that,  whicli  no  man  has  authority  ta 
declare.  Who  can  lay  that  the  happinefs  of  mankind 
made  ?io  part  of  the  motives  which  produced  the  alliance  ? 
To  be  able  to  declare  this,  a  man  muft  be  poflefled  of 
the  mind  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  know  that 
their  motives  were  fomething  clfc. 

In  proportion  as  the  independence  of  Americ-  je- 
came  contemplated  and  undcrftood,  the  local  advan- 
tages of  it  to  the  immediate  adlors,  and  the  numerous 
benefits  it  promifed  to  mankind,  appeared  to  be  every 
day  increafing  ;  and  we  law  not  a  temporary  good  for 
the  prefent  race  only,  but  a  continued  good  to  all 
pofterity ;  thefe  motives,  therefore,  added  to  thoft 
which  preceded  them,  became  the  motives  on  the  part 
of  America,  which  led  her  to  propofe  and  agree  to  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  as  the  beft  efFedlual  method  of  ex- 
tending and  fccuring  happinefs  ;  and  therefore,  witJi 
refpcdt  to  us,  the  Abbe  is  wrong. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fituated  very  diffe- 
rently to  America.  She  was  not  adled  upon  by  necef- 
fity  to  fcek  a  friend,  and  therefore  her  motive  in  be- 
coming one,  has  the  ftrongeft  evidence  of  being  good, 
and  that  which  is  fo,  muft  have  fome  happinefs  for  its. 
objedt.  With  regard  to  hcrfclf,  (he  faw  a  train  of  con- 
veniences worthy  her  attention.  By  leflening  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  fhe 
fought  neither  to  deftroy  nor  diftrefs,  flie  gained  an  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  without  doing  an  evil,  and  created  to  herfeli  a 
new  friend  by  aflbciating  with  a  country  in  misfortune. 
I'hc  fprings  of  thought  tliat  lead  to  a£lions  of  this 
kind,  however  political  they  may  be,  are  nevcrthelefs 
naturally  beneficent ;  for  in  all  caufcs,  good  or  bad,  it 
is  necelTary  there  fliould  be  a  fitncfs  in  the  mind,  to 
enable  it  to  aft  in  charadter  with  the  obje6l :  There- 
fore as  a  bad  caufe  cannot  be  profecuted  with  a  good 
motive,  fo  neither  can  a  good  caufe  be  long  fupported 
by  a  bad  one,  and  as  no  man  a<5^s  without  a  motive, 
therefore  in  the  prefent  inftance,  as  they  cannot  be  bad, 
they  muft  be  admitted  to  be  good.  But  the  Abbe  fets 
out  upon  fuch  an  extended  fcale,  that  he  overlooks  the 
degrees  by  which  it  is  meafurcd,  and  reje6ts  the  begin- 
ning of  good,  becaufe  the  end  comes  not  at  once. 

It  is  true  that  bad  motives  may  in  fome  degree  be 
brought  to  fupport  a  od  caufe  or  profecute  a  good 
objedl ;  but  it  never  (  ues  long,  which  is  not  the 

cafe  with  France  ;  for  either  the  obje£t  will  reform 
the  mind,  or  the  mind  corrupt  the  objedt,  or  clfc  not 
being  able,  either  way,  to  get  into  unifon,  they  will 
feparate  in  difgufl :  And  this  natural,  though  unper- 
Ceivcd,  progrefs  of  affociation  or  contention  between  the 
mind  and  the  objeft,  is  the  fecret  caufe  of  fidelity  or 
defedlion.  Every  objedl;  a  man  purfues,  is,  for  the 
time,  a  kind  of  miftrefs  to  his  mind :  if  both  are  good 
or  bad,  the  union  is  natural ;  but  if  they  are  in  re- 
verfe,  and  neither  can  feduce  nor  yet  reform  the  other, 
the  oppofition  grows  into  diilike,  and  a  feparation  fol- 
lows, 
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When  the  caufe  of  America  firft  made  her  appear- 
ance on  the  ftage  of  the  univerfe,  there  were  many, 
who,  in  the  rtyle  of  adventurers  and  fortune-hunters, 
were  danghng  in  her  train,  and  making  their  court  to 
hev  with  every  profcflion  of  honour  and  attachment. 
They  were  loud  in  her  praife  and  oftcntatious  in  hei 
fervice.  Every  place  echoed  with  their  ardour  or  their 
anger,  and  they  fcemed  like  men  in  love.  But,  alas, 
they  were  fortune-hunters.  Their  e>*f)e dilations  were 
excited,  but  their  minds  were  unimpreflcd  ;  and  find- 
ing her  not  to  their  purpofe,  nor  themfelves  reformed 
by  her  influence,  thev  ceafed  their  fuit,  and  in  fome 
inftances  defertcd  and  betrayed  her,  / 

There  were  others,  who  at  firft  beheld  her  with 
indifference,  and  unacquainted  with  her  chara<Ster  were 
cautious  of  her  company.  They  treated  her  as  one, 
who,  under  the  fair  name  of  liberty,  might  conceal  the 
hideous  figure  of  anarchy,  or  the  gloomy  monfter  of 
tyranny.  They  knew  not  what  (he  was.  If  fair,  flie 
was  fair  Indeed.  But  ftill  fhe  was  fufpe<^ed,  and 
though  born  among  us,  appeared  to  be  a  llranger. 

Accident  with  fome,  and  curiofity  with  others, 
broug]it  on  adiftant  acquaintance.  They  ventured  to 
look  at  her.  They  felt  an  inclination  to  fpeak  to  her. 
One  intimacy  led  to  another,  till  the  fufpicion  wore 
away,  and  a  change  of  fentiment  ftole  gradually  upon 
the  mind  ;  and  having  no  felf-intereft  to  ftrve,  no 
pafiion  of  diftionour  to  gratify,  tbey  became  enamoured 
of  her  innocence,  and  unaltered  by  misfortune  or  un- 
inflamed  by  fuccels,  iharcd  with  fidelity  in  the  varieties 
pf  her  fate, 
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This  declaration  of  the  Ahbc's,  refpe£llng  uiotives, 
has  led  me  vinintendcdly  into  a  train  of  laetaphyfical 
reafoning  ;  but  there  was  no  other  avenue  by  which  it 
could  fo  properly  be  approached.  To  plac^  prefump- 
tion  againft  prefumntlon,  aflertif-n  againft  airertion,  is 
a  mode  of  oppoHtion  that  has  no  eft'e£l ;  and  therefore 
the  more  eligible  method  was,  to  fliew  that  the  declara- 
tion does  net  correfpord  with  the  natural  progrefs  of 
the  n'nd,  and  the  influence  it  has  upon  ourcondut?^.— «• 
I  (hall  now  quit  this  part,  and  proceed  to  what  I  have 
before  flatcd,  namely,  that  it  is  not  fo  properly  the 
motives  which  produced  the  alliance,  as  the  confc- 
quences  to  be  produced  from  it,  that  mark  out  the  field 
of  philofophical  reflcdltion. 

It  is  an  obfervatlon  I  have  already  made  in  fome 
former  publication,  that  the  circle  of  civilization  is  yet 
incomplete.  A  mutuality  of  wants  have  formed  the 
individuals  of  each  country  into  a  kind  of  national 
fociety ;  and  here  the  progrefs  of  civilization  has  ftopt. 
For  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  thai  nations  with  regard  to  each 
other  (notwithftiM'ling  the  ideal  civil  law  which  every 
one  e;:plaii)S  as  it  fults  him)  are  like  individuals  in  a  date 
of  nature.  They  are  regulated  b'.  no  fixt  prir>ciple, 
governed  by  no  compuirive  law,  and  each  does  inde- 
pendently what  it  pleafes,  or  what  it  can. 

Were  it  poflible  we  could  have  known  the  world 
when  in  a  Hate  of  barbarifm,  we  might  have  concluded 
that  it  never  could  be  brought  into  the  order  we  now 
fee  it.  The  untamed  mind  was  ti.en  ai  hard,  if  not 
harder,  to  work  upon  in  its  individual  ftate,  than  the 
national  mind  is  in  its  prefent  one.    Yet  wc  have  feen 
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the  accompliiliment  of  the  one,  why  then  fhould  we 
doubt  that  of  the  other  ? 

There  is  a  greater  fitnefs  in  mankind  to  extend  and 
complete  the  civilization  of  nations  with  each  other  at 
this  day,  than  there  was  to  begin  it  with  the  uncon- 
nedled  individuals  at  firft  ;  in  the  fame  manner  that  it 
is  fomewhat  eafier  to  put  together  the  materials  of  a 
machine  after  they  are  formed,  than  it  was  to  form 
them  from  original  matter.  The  prefent  condition  of 
the  world  differing  fo  exceedingly  from  what  it  former- 
ly was,  has  given  a  new  caft  to  the  mind  of  man,  more 
than  what  he  appears  to  be  fenfible  of.  The  want  of 
the  individual,  which  firft  produced  the  idea  of  fociety, 
are  now  augmented  into  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  feek  from  another  country,  what  before 
he  fought  from  the  next  perfon. 

Letters,  the  tongue  of  the  world,  have  in  fomc 
meafure  brought  all  mankind  acquainted,  and,  by  an 
extenfion  of  their  ufes,  are  every  day  promoting  fome 
new  friendfhip.  Through  them,  diftant  nations  be- 
come capable  of  converfation,  and  lofing  by  degrees  the 
awkwardnefs  of  ftrangers,  and  the  morofenefs  of  fuf- 
piciori,  they  learn  to  know  and  underftand  each  other. 
Science,  the  partifan  of  no  country,  but  the  beneficent 
patronefs  of  all,  has  liberally  opened  a  temple  where  all 
may  meet.  Her  influence  on  the  mind,  like  the  fun 
on  the  chilled  earth,  has  long  been  preparing  it  for 
higher  cultivation,  and  further  improvement.  The 
philofopher  of  one  country  fees  not  an  ertemy  in  the 
philofopher  of  another  :  He  takes  his  feat  in  the 
temple  of  fcience,  and  aiks  not  who  ..    befide  him. 
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This  was  not  the  condition  of  the  barbarian  world. 
Then  the  wants  of  man  were  few,  and  the  obje6ts  within 
his  reach.  While  he  could  acquire  thefe,  he  lived  in 
a  ftate  of  individual  independence,  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  there  were  as  many  nations  as  perfons, 
each  contending  with  the  other,  to  fecure  fomething 
which  he  had,  or  to  obtain  fomething  which  he  had 
not.  The  world  had  then  no  bufincfs  to  follow,  no 
ftudics  to  excrcife  the  mind.  Their  time  was  divided 
between  floth  and  fatigue.  Hunting  and  war  were 
their  chief  occupations  ;  fleep  and  food  their  principal 
enjoyments. 

Now  it  is  othcrwife.  A  change  in  the  mode  of 
life  has  made  it  neccffhry  to  be  bufy  ;  and  man  finds  a 
thoufand  things  to  do  now  which  before  he  did  not. 
Inftcnd  of  placing  his  ideas  of  greatncfs  in  the  rude 
atchievemcnts  of  the  favage,  he  Rudies  arts,  fcience, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  the  refinements  of  tlie 
gentleman,  the  principles  of  fociety,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  phiiofopher. 

There  are  many  things  which  in  themfelvcs  arc 
morally  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  they  are  produ£tivc 
of  confcqucnces,  which  are  ftrongly  marked  with  one 
or  other  of  thefe  charailers.  Thus  commerce,  though 
in  itfelf  a  moral  nullity,  has  had  a  confidcrable  influ- 
ence in  tempering  the  human  mind.  It  was  the  want 
of  obje£ts  in  the  ancient  world,  which  occafioncd  in 
them  fuch  a  rude  and  perpetual  turn  for  war.  Their 
time  hung  on  their  hands  without  the  means  of  em- 
ployment. The  indolence  they  lived  in  afforded  lei- 
lure  for  mifchief,  and  being  all  idle  at  once,  and  equal 
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in  their  circumflances,  they  were  cafily  provoked  or 
induced  to  a£tion. 

But  the  introdudlion  of  commerce  furniflied  the 
world  with  objedts,  which,  in  their  extent,  reach  every 
man,  and  give  him  fomsthing  to  think  about  and  fome- 
thing  to  do  ;  by  theft  his  attention  is  mechanically 
drawn  from  the  purfuits  which  a  ftate  of  indolence  and 
an  unemployed  mind  occafioned,  and  lie  trades  with 
the  fame  countries  which  former  ages,  tempted  by 
their  produiflions,  and  too  indolent  to  purchafe  them, 
would  have  gone  to  war  witii. 

Thus,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  condition  of 
the  world  being  materially  changed  by  the  influence  of 
fcience  .  nd  commerce,  it  is  put  into  a  fitncfs  not  only 
to  admit  of,  but  to  defire,  an  extcnfion  of  civilization. 
The  principal  and  almoil  only  remaining  enemy  it  now 
has  to  encounter,  is  prejudice  ;  for  it  is  evidently  the 
inttrell:  of  mankiiu'  to  agree  and  make  the  bell  of  life. 
The  world  has  undergone  its  divifions  of  empice,  the 
feveral  boundaries  of  which  are  known  and  fettled. 
The  idea  of  conquering  countries,  like  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  docs  nut  now  exifi  ;  and  experience  has  ex- 
ploded the  notion  of  going  to  war  for  the  fake  of  pro- 
fit. In  ihort,  the  obje6ls  for  war  are  exceedingly 
dimlnilhed,  and  tlierc  is  now  left  fcarcely  any  thing  to 
quarrel  about,  but  what  arifes  from  that  demon  of  fo- 
cicty,  prejudice,  and  the  confcquent  fullennefs  and  un- 
trai^ablenefr  of  tlie  temper. 

There  is  iomething  exceedingly  curious  in  the 
conftitution  and  operation  of  prejudice.  It  has  the 
fmgular  ability  o'"  accommodating  itlelf  to  all  the  pof- 
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fiblc  varieties  of  tlic  human  mind.  Some  paflions  and 
vices  are  but  thinly  fcattcrcd  among  mankind,  and  find 
only  here  and  there  a  fitncfs  of  reception.  But  preju- 
dice, like  the  fpider,  makes  every  where  its  home. 
It  has  neither  talle  nor  choice  of  place,  and  all  that  It 
requires  is  room.  There  is  fcarcely  a  fituation,  except 
fire  or  water,  in  which  a  fpider  will  not  live.  So,  let 
the  mind  he  as  naked  as  the  walls  of  an  empty  and  for- 
faken  tenement,  gloom-  as  a  dungeon,  or  ornamented 
with  the  richeft  abilities  of  thinking,  let  it  be  hot, 
cold,  dark  or  light,  lonely  or  inhabited,  ftill  prejudice, 
if  undifturbed,  will  fill  it  with  cobwebs,  and  live,  like 
the  fpider,  where  there  fcems  nothing  to  live  on.  If  the 
one  prepares  her  food  by  poifoning  it  to  her  palate  arwl 
her  ufe,  the  other  does  the  fame  ;  and  as  fcvcral  of  our 
palTions  are  flrongly  chara»Stered  by  the  animal  world, 
prejudice  may  be  denominated  the  fpider  of  the  mind. 
Perhaps  no  two  events  ever  united  fo  iiuimately 
and  forccably  to  combat  and  expel  prejudice,  as  the 
Revolution  of  America  and  the  Alliance  v,  Ith  France. 
Their  efFedts  are  felt,  and  their  influence  already  ex- 
tends as  well  to  the  old  world  as  the  ne\y.  Our  ftyle 
and  manner  of  thinking  have  undergone  a  revolution, 
more  extraordinary  than  the  political  revolution  of  the 
country.  We  fee  with  other  eyes  ;  we  hear  with  other 
ears  ;  and  tliink  with  other  thoughts,  than  thofe  we 
formerly  ufed.  We  can  look  back  on  our  own  pre- 
judices, as  if  they  had  been  the  piejudices  of  other 
people.  We  now  fee  and  know  they  were  prejudices 
and  nothing  elfe,  and  relieved  from  their  {hackles,  en- 
joy a  freedom  of  mind  vvl-  (>At  not  before.     It  was  not 
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all  the  argument,  however  powerful,  nor  all  the  rea- 
foning,  however  elegant,  that  could  have  produced 
this  change,  fo  neceiTary  to  the  extcnfion  of  the  mind 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  world,  without  the  two  cir- 
cumlbnccs  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Alliance. 

Had  America  dropt  quietly  from  Britain,  no  mate- 
rial change  in  fentiment  had  taken  place.  The  fame 
notions,  prejudices,  and  conceits,  would  have  governed 
in  both  countries,  as  governed  them  before,  and  ftill 
the  flaves  of  error  and  education,  they  would  have  tra- 
velled on  in  the  beaten  track  of  vulgar  and  h-^'itual 
thinking.  But  brought  about  by  the  means  it  has  been, 
both  with  regard  to  ourfclvcs,  to  France,  and  to  Eng- 
land, every  corner  of  the  mind  is  fwept  of  its  cobwebs, 
poifon  and  duft,  and  made  fit  for  the  reception  of  ge- 
nerous happinefs. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  an  Alliance  on  a  broader 
bafis,  than  tliat  between  America  and  France,  and  the 
progrefs  of  it  is  worth  attending  to.  The  countries 
had  been  enemies,  not  properly  of  thcmfelves,  but 
through  the  medium  of  England.  They,  originally, 
had  no  quarrel  with  each  other,  nor  any  caufe  for  one, 
but  what  arofe  from  the  intereft  of  England  and  her 
arming  America  againft  France.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  Americans,  at  a  diftance  from  and  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  tutored  in  all  the  prejudices 
which  governed  thofe  who  governed  them,  conceived 
it  their  duty  to  ail  as  they  were  taught.  In  doing 
this,  they  expended  their  fubftance  to  make  conquefts, 
not  for  themfclves  but  for  their  mafters,  who  in  return 
treated  them  as  flaves. 
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A  LONG  fuccefllon  of  infolent  feverity,  and  the  repa- 
ration finally  occafioned  by  the  commencement  of  hof- 
tilities  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April  1775,  natu- 
rally produced  h  new  difpofition  of  thinking.  As  the 
inind  clofed  itfelf  towards  England,  it  opened  itCeli  to- 
wards the  world ,-,  and  our  prejudices,  like  our  oppreiTionSy 
underwent,  though  lefs  obferved,  a  mental  examina- 
tion ;  until  we  found  the  former  as  inconfiflent  with 
reafon  and  benevolence,  as  the  latter  were  repugnant 
to  our  civil  and  political  rights. 

While  we  were  thus  advancing  by  degrees  into 
the  wide  field  of  extended  humanity,  the  alliance  with 
France  was  conciuded  ;  an  Alliance  not  formed  for  the 
mere  purpofe  o(  a  day,  but  on  juft  and  generous 
grouniJs,  and  with  equal  and  mutual  advantages  ;  and 
the  eafy  aiFedlionate  manner  in  which  the  parties  have 
fince  communicated,  has  made  it  an  alliance  not  of 
courts  only,  but  of  countries.  There  is  now  an  union 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  intereft  ;  and  our  hearts,  as  well 
as  our  profperity,  call  on  us  to  fupport  it. 

The  people  of  England  not  having  experienced  this 
change,  had  like  wife  no  idea  of  it.  They  were  hug- 
ging to  their  bofoms  the  fame  prejudices  we  were 
trampling  beneath  our  feet ;  and  they  expecJied  to  keep 
a  hold  upon  America,  by  that  narrow nefs  of  thinking, 
which  America  difdained.  What  they  were  proud  of, 
we  defpifed  ;  and  this  is  a  principal  caufe  why  all  their 
ncgoc'«i.ions,  conftrufted  on  this  ground,  have  failed. 
We  are  now  really  another  people,  and  cannot  again 
go  back  to  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  mind  once 
enlightened  cannot  again  become  dark.     There  is  no 
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poffibility,  neither  is  there  any  term  to  exprefs  the 
fuppofition  by,  of  the  mind  ««knowing  any  thing  it 
already  knows  ;  and  theretore  ail  attempts  on  the  part 
of  England,  fitted  to  the  former  habit  of  America,  and 
on  the  expectation  of  their  applying  now,  will  be  like 
perfuading  a  feeing  man  to  become  blind,  and  a  fenfiblc 
one  to  turn  an  ideot.  The  firft  of  which  is  unnatural, 
and  the  other  impoflible. 

As  to  the  remark  which  the  Abbe  makes  of  the 
one  country  being  a  monarchy  and  the  other  a  repub- 
lic, it  can  have  no  eflcritial  meaning.  Forms  of  go- 
vernment have  nothing  to  do  with  treaties.  The  for- 
mer are  the  internal  police  of  the  countries  feverally  ; 
the  latter,  their  external  police  jointly  :  and  fo  long  as 
each  performs  its  part,  we  have  no  more  right  or  buii- 
nefs  to  know  how  the  one  or  the  other  conducts  its 
domeftic  aft'airs,  than  wc  have  to  enquire  into  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  a  family. 

But  had  the  Abbe  reflcdled  for  a  moment,  he  would 
have  fcen,  that  courts,  or  the  governing  powers  of  all 
countries,  be  their  forms  what  they  may,  are  relatively 
republics  with  each  other.  It  is  the  firft  and  true  prin- 
ciple of  alliancing.  Antiquity  may  have  given  prece- 
dence, and  power  will  naturally  create  importance, 
but  their  equal  right  is  never  difputcd.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  worthy  of  remarking,  that  a  monarchical 
country  can  fuffer  nothing  in  its  popular  happinefs  by 
allying  with  a  republican  one ;  and  republican  govern- 
ments have  never  been  deftroyed  by  their  external  con- 
nedlions,  but  by  fomc  internal  convulfion  or  contri- 
vance.   France  has  been  in  alliance  with  the  republic 
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of  Swlfferland  for  more  than  tWo  hundred  years,  and 
ftill  Swiflerland  retains  her  original  form  as  entire  as  if 
fhe  had  allifed  with  a  republic  like  herfelf ;  therefore 
this  remark  of  thd  Abbe  goes  to  nothing. — Befides,  it 
is  beft  that  mankind  fhould  mix.  There  is  ever  fome- 
thing  to  learn,  either  of  manners  or  principle  ;  and  it 
is  by  a  free  communication,  without  regard  to  domef- 
tic  matters,  that  friendfliip  is  to  be  extended,  and  pre- 
judice deftroyed  all  over  the  world. 

But  notwithftanding  the  Abbe's  high  profefllons  in 
favour  of  liberty,  he  appears  fometimes  to  forget  him- 
felf,  or  that  his  theory  is  rather  the  child  of  his  fancy 
than  of  his  judgment :  for  in  almoft  the  fame  inftant 
that  he  cenfures  the  alliance  as  not  originally  or  fuffi- 
ciently  calculated  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  he, 
by  a  figure  of  implication,  accufes  France  for  having 
afled  fo  gcneroufly  and  unrefervedly  in  concluding  it. 
«  Why  did  they  (fays  he,  meaning  the  Court  of 
**  France)  tie  themfelves  clown  by  an  inconfiderate 
*'  treaty  to  conditions  with  the  Congrefs,  which  they 
**  might  themfelves  have  held  in  dependence  by  ample 
•*  and  regular  fupplies." 

When  an  author  undertakes  to  treat  of  public  hap- 
pinefs, he  ought  to  be  certain  that  he  docs  not  mif- 
take  paflion  for  right,  nor  ima^^ination  for  principle. 
Principle,  like  truth,  needs  no  contrivance.  It  will 
ever  tell  its  own  tale,  and  tell  it  the  fame  way.  But 
where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  every  page  muft  be  watched, 
recollefled,  and  compared,  like  an  invented  ftory. 

I  AM  furprizeJ  at  this  pafTagc  of  the  Abbe.  It 
means  nothing,  or  it  means  ill ;  and  in  anv  cafe  it 
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fhews  the  grfeat  difference  between  fpeculative  anA 
praftical  knowledge.  A  treaty,  according  to  the 
Abbe's  language,  would  have  neither  duration  nor 
affcdlion  ;  it  might  have  kftcd  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
imd  then  expired  with  it, — But  France,  by  afting  in  a 
ftyle  fuperior  to  the  little  politics  of  narrow  thinkings 
has  eftabliflicd  a  generous  fame,  and  won  the  love  of  a 
country  fhe  was  before  a  ftranger  to.  She  had  to 
treat  with  a  people  who  thought  as  nature  taught 
them  ;  and,  on  her  own  part,  flie  wifely  faw,  there 
was  no  prcfent  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  unequal 
terms,  wuxh  could  balance  the  more  lading  ones  that 
might  flow  from  a  kind  and  generous  beginning. 

From  this  part  the  Abbe  advances  into  the  fecret 
tranfadlions  of  the  two  Cabinets  of  Verfailles  and 
Madrid    refpedting    the    independence    of  America ; 
through  which  I  mean  not  to  follow  him.     It  is  a  cir- 
cumftance    fufficiently   ftriking  without  being  com- 
mented on,  that  the  former  union  of  America  with 
Britain  produced  a  power,  which,  in  her  hands,  was 
becommg  dangerous  to  the  world:   and  there  is  no 
improbability  in  fuppofmg,  that  had  the  latter  knowhi- 
as  much  of  the  ftrength  of  the  former  before  fhe  began 
the  quarrel,  as  fhe  has  known  fmce,  that  inftead  of 
attempting  to  reduce  her  to  unconditional  fubmiflion, 
Ihe  would  have  propofed  to  her  the  conqueft  of  Mexi- 
co.    But  from  the  countries  feparately  Spain  has  no- 
thing to  apprehend,  though  from  their  union  fhe  had. 
more  to  fear  than  any  other  power  in  Europe. 

The  part  which  I  fhall  more  particularly  confine 
myfelf  to,  is  that  wherein  the  Abbe  takes  an  opportu- 
nity 
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nity  of  complimenting  the  Britifti  Miniftry  with  high 
encomiums  of  admiration,  on  their  rejecting  the  offered 
mediation  of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  1779. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  before  Spain  joined 
France  in  the  war,  fhe  undertook  the  Oi'nce  of  a  me- 
diator, and  made  propofals  to  the  Britifh  King  and 
Miniftry  fo  exceedingly  favourable  to  their  intereft, 
that  had  they  been  accepted,  would  have  become  in- 
convenient, if  not  inadmilTible,  to  America.  Thefc 
propofals  were  neverthelefs  rejected  by  the  Britifli 
Cabinet  ;  on  whicli  the  Abbe  fays,— 

*«  It  is  in  fuch  a  circumftance  as  this  ;  it  is  in  the 

**  time  when  noble  pride  elevates  the  foul  fuperior  to 

**  all  terror  ;  when  nothing  is  feen  more  dreadful  than 

**  the  fliame  of  receiving  the  law,  and  when  there  is 

**  no  doubt  or  hefitation  which  to  chufe,  between  ruin 

**  and  diflionour ;  it  is  then,  that  the  greatnefs  of  a 

**  nation  is  difplayed.     I  acknowledge  howcve^  that 

**  men,  |accuftomed  to  judge  of  things  by  the  event, 

**  call  great  and  perilous  refolutions,  heroifm  or  mad* 

**  nefs,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  fucccfs  with  which 

"  they  have  been  attended.     If  then,  I  fhould  be  aiked, 

**  what  is  the  name  which  fhall  in  years  to  come  be 

**  given  to  the  firmnefs,  which  was  in  this  moment 

"  exhibited  by  the  Englifh,  I  fhall  anfwer  that  I  do 

"  not  know.     But  that  which  it  deferves,  I  know.     I 

"  know  that  the  annals  of  the  world  hold  out  to  us  but 

**  rarely,  the  auguft  and  majeftic  fpedacle  of  a  nation, 

**  which  chufes  rather  to  renounce  its  duration  than  its 

«  glory." 

In  this  paragraph  the  conception  is  lofty^  and  the  ex- 
preflion  elegant ;  but  the  colouring  is  too  high  for  the 
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original,  and  the  likencfs  fails  tlirough  an  cxcefs  of 
graces.  To  fit  the  powers  of  thinking  and  the  turn  of 
language  to  the  fubje6l,  fo  as  to  bring  out  a  clear  con*- 
clufion  that  Ihall  hit  the  point  in  queflion  and  nothing 
cUe,  is  the  true  criterion  of  writing.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  Abbe's  writings  (if  he  will  pardon  me  the 
remark)  appear  to  me  uncentral  and  burthened  witli 
variety.  They  reprefcnt  a  beautiful  wildernefs  with*- 
out  paths  ;  in  which  the  eye  is  diverted  by  every  thing, 
without  being  particularly  dircdled  to  any  thing  ;  and 
in  which  it  is  agi«cable  to  be  loft,  and  difficult  to  find 
the  way  out. 

Before  I  offer  any  other  remark  on  the  fpirit  and 
compofition  of  the  above  pafTage,  I  fliall  compare  it 
with  the  circumftance  it  alludes  to. 

The  circumftance  then  does  not  deferve  the  enco- 
mium. The  reje6^ion  was  not  prompted  by  her  for- 
titude, but  her  vanity.  She  did  not  view  it  as  a  cafe 
of  defpair,  or  even  of  extreme  danger,  and  confequently 
the  determination  to  renounce  her  duration  rather  than 
her  glory,  caiv^*-  apply  to  the  condition  of  her  mind. 
She  had  thenhi^"i  expe(5lationsoffubjugating  America, 
and  had  no  other  naval  force  againft  her  than  France  ; 
neither  was  ftie  certain  that  rejedting  the  mediation  of 
Spain  would  combine  that  power  with  France.  New 
mediations  might  arife  more  favourable  than  thofe  fhc 
had  refufed.  But  if  they  fhould  not,  and  Spain  ftiouM 
join,  file  ftill  faw  that  it  would  only  bring  out  her  naval 
force  againft  France  and  Spain,  which  was  not  wanted 
and  could  not  be  employed  againft  America,  and  habits 
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of  thinking  hail  taught  her  to  believe  herfcif  fuperior 
to  both. 

But  in  any  cafe  to  which  the  confequencc  might 
point)  there  was  nothing  to  imprefs  her  with  the  idea 
of  renouncing  her  duration.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
Europe  to  futFer  the  extindlion  of  any  power,  but  onfy 
to  lop  off  or  prevent  its  dangerous  encreafe.  She  was 
likewife  freed  by  fituation  from  the  internal  and  imme- 
diate horrors  of  invafion  ;  was  rolling  in  diflipatioa 
and  looking  for  conquefts  ;  and  though  flie  fufl'cred 
nothing  but  the  expcnce  of  war,  (he  ftill  had  a  greedy 
eye  to  magnificent  rcimburfcmcnt. 

But  if  the  Abbe  is  delighted  with  high  and  ftriking 
fmgularitics  of  charadler,  he  might,  in  America,  have 
found  ample  field  for  encomium.  H'jre  was  a  people, 
who  could  not  know  what  part  the  world  would  take 
for,  or  againlT:  them  ;  and  who  were  venturing  on  au 
untried  fcheme,  in  oppofition  to  a  power,  againft  which 
more  formidable  nations  had  failed  They  had  every 
thing  to  learn  but  the  principles  ^\hic^  fupported  them, 
and  every  thing  to  procure  that  was  nccefiary  for  their 
defence.  They  have  at  times  feen  thcmfclvLS  as  low  as 
diftrefs  could  make  them,  witliout  fliewing  the  leaft 
llagger  in  their  fortitude ;  and  been  raifed  again  by  the 
moft  unexpected  events,  without  difcovering  an  un- 
manly difcompofure  of  joy.  To  hefitate  or  to  defpair 
are  conditions  equally  unknown  in  America.  Her 
mind  was  prepared  for  every  thing  ;  bccaufe  her  origi- 
nal and  final  refolution  of  fucceeding  or  pcriililng,  in- 
cluded all  pofliblc  circumftanccs. 
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The  rejedlion  of  the  Britifli  propolitions  in  the  year 
1778,  circumftaneed  as  America  was  at  that  time,  is  a 
far  greater  inflance  of  unlhaken  fortitude  than  the  re- 
fufal  of  the  Spanifli  mediation  by  the  Court  of  London : 
And  other  hiftorians,  befides  the  Abbe,  ftruck  with  the 
vaftnefs  of  her  conducl  theiein,  have,  like  himfelf,  at- 
tributed it  to  a  circumftance  which  was  then  unknown, 
the  alliance  with  France.  Their  error  fliews  their  idea 
of  its  greatnefs  ;  becaufe,  in  order  to  account  for  it, 
they  have  fought  a  caufe  fuited  to  its  magnitude,  with- 
out knowing  that  the  caufe  exifted  in  the  principles  cf 
the  country*. 

But  this  paffionatv*^  encomium  of  the  Abbe  is  de- 
fervedly  fubjedl  to  moral  and  philofophical  objeiStions. 
It  is  the  eiFufion  of  wild  thinking,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  that  humanity  of  refleflion  which  the  cri- 
minal condu«Sl  of  Britain  enjoins  on  her  as  a  duty. — It 
is  a  laudanum  to  courtly  iniquity. — It  keeps  in  intoxi- 
cated fleep  the  confcience  of  a  nation  ;  and  more  mif- 
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^    ExtraA  from   ♦'  A  Jfxyt  'eviewu  of  the  piefent  reign"   in 

England. 

Page  45,  in  the  Neiju  Annual  Rcgijler  foi-  the  year  17  80. 

*'  THE  Com.niJJicners^  ivho,  in  confequence  of  Lord  North's 
*'  conciliatory  6ills,  ivent  over  to  America^  to  frofjofe  terms  of  peace 
•'  to  the  colonies,  nvere  •wholly  unfuccefsful,  Tbc  concejfions  'which 
**  formerly  nicould  have  been  received  ivith  the  utmojl  gratitude ^ 
*'  'were  rejeded  'with  dij,  '-•'«.  No-iv  'was  the  tme  of  American 
*'  pride  and  hanghtinefs.  It  is  probable,  ho'wever,  that  it  "was  not 
*'  pride  and  haughtinefs  alone  that  diHated  toe  Kef olut ions  of 
*'  Ccngrefs,  but  a  dijhujl  of  the  fincerity  of  the  offers  of  Britain^ 
♦'  a  determination  not  to  give  up  their  independence,  and,  above 
*'  AI,',,  THE  ENGAGEMENTS  INTO  WHICH  THEY  HAI>  EN- 
"    liiRED    i5Y    THEIR    I.ATE    TREATY    WITH    FrANCE, 
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chief  is  efFc6Ved  by  wrapping  up  guilt  in  fplciidid  cx- 
cufc,  than  by  directly  patronising  it. 

Britain  is  now  the  only  country  wliich  holds  the 
world  in  difturbance  and  war  ;  and  inftead  of  paying 
compliments  to  the  excefs  of  her  crimes,  the  Abbe 
would  have  appeared  much  more  in  character,  had  he 
put  to  her,  or  to  her  monarch,  this  ferious  queftion — 

Are  there  not  miferies  enough  in  the  world,  too 
difficult  to  be  encountered,  and  too  pointed  to  be  borne, 
without  ftudying  to  enlarge  the  lift  and  arming  it  with 
new  deftrudtion  ?  Is  life  fo  very  long,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  nay  even  a  duty,  to  fhake  the  fand  and  haften 
out  the  period  of  duration  ?  Is  the  path  fo  elegantly 
fn.ooth,  fo  decked  on  every  fide  and  carpeted  with  joys, 
that  wretchednefs  is  wanted  to  enrich  it  as  a  foil  ?  Cjo 
afk  thine  aching  heart  when  forrow  from  a  rhoufand 
caufes  wound  it,  go  afk  thy  fickened  felf,  when  every 
medicine  fails,  whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not  ? 

Quitting  my  remarks  on  this  head,  I  proceed  to 
another,  in  which  the  Abbe  has  let  loofe  a  vein  of  ill- 
nature,  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  of  injufticc. 

After  cavilling  at  the  treaty,  he  goes  on  to  charac- 
terize the  feveral  parties  combined  in  the  war — **  Is  it 
poflible,"  fays  the  Abbe,  *'  that  a  ftri(Sl  union  fhould 
**  long  fubfift  amongft  confederates  of  characters  fo 
**  oppofite  as  the  hafty,  light,  difdainful  Frenchman, 
<*  the  jealous,  haughty,  fly,  flow>  circumfpeiflive 
**  Spaniard,  and  the  American,  who  is  fecretl}  fnatch- 
*'  ing  looks  at  the  mother  country,  and  would  rejoice, 
"  were  they  compatible  with  his  independence,  at  the 
*'  difafters  of  his  allies." 
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To  draw  foolifli  portraits  of  each  other,  is  a  mode  of 
attack  and  reprifal,  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
are  fond  of  indulging.     The  ferious  philofopher  fhould 
be  above  it,   more  efpecially  in  cafes  from  which  no 
pofTible  good  can  arife,  and   "^ifchief  may,  and  where 
no  received  provocation  can  palliate  the  offence.— The 
Abbe  might  have  invented  a  difference  of  charafter  for 
every  country  in  the  world,  and  they  in  return  might 
find  others  for  him,  till  in  the  war  of  wit  all  real  cha- 
ra6ler  is  lofl.     The  pleafantry  of  one  nation  or  the 
gravity  of  another  may,  by  a  little  pencilling,  be  dif- 
torted  into  whimfical  features,  and  the  painter  become 
as  much  laughed  at  as  the  painting. 

But  why  did  not  the  Abbe  look  a  little  deeper  and 
bring  forth  the  excellencies  of  the  feveral  parties  ? 
Why  did  he  not  dwell  with  pleafure  on  that  greatnefs 
of  charader,  that  fuperiority  of  heart,  which  has 
marked  the  conduct  of  France  in  her  conquefts,  and 
which  has  forced  an  acknowledgment  even  from 
Britain  ? 

There  is  one  line,  at  leafl,  (and  many  others 
might  be  difcovered)  in  which  the  confederates  unite, 
which  is,  that  of  a  rival  eminence  in  their  treatment  of 
their  enemies.  Spain,  in  her  conquefl  of  Minorca  and 
the  Bahama  iflands  confirms  this  remark.  America 
has  been  invariable  in  her  lenity  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  notwithftanding  the  high  provocations  fhe  has 
experienced  ?  It  is  England  only  who  has  been  infolent 
and  cruel. 

But  why  mufl  America  be  charged  with  a  crime  un- 
defcrved  by  her  conduct,  more  fo  by  her  principles, 
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and  which,  if  a  h£i  would  be  fatal  to  her  honour  ?  I 
mean  that  of  want  of  attachment  to  her  allies,  or  re- 
joicing in  their  difafters.  She,  it  is  true,  has  been  affi- 
duous  in  fliewing  to  the  world  that  fhe  was  not  the  fig- 
greflbr  towards  England,  that  the  quarrel  was  not  of 
her  feeking,  or,  at  that  time,  even  of  her  wifliing. 
But  to  draw  inferences  from  her  candour,  and  even 
from  her  juftification,  to  ftab  her  character  by,  and  I 
fee  nothing  elfe  from  which  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn,  is  unkind  and  unjuft* 

Does  her  rejedtion  of  the  Britifh  propofitioris  in 
1778,  before  fhe  knew  of  any  alliance  with  France, 
correfpond  with  the  Abbe's  defcription  of  her  mind  ? 
does  a  fmgle  inftance  of  her  condu6l  fince  that  time 
juftify  it  ?' — But  there  is  a  ftill  better  evidence  to  apply 
to,  which  is,  that  of  all  the  mails,  which  at  different 
times  have  been  way-laid  on  the  road,  in  divers  parts 
of  America,  and  taken  and  carried  into  New- York, 
and  from  which  the  mofl  lecrct  and  confidential  private 
letters,  as  Well  as  thofc  from  authority,  have  been  pub- 
liflicd,  not  one  of  them,  I  repeat  it,  not  a  fingle  one  of 
them,  gives  countenance  to  fuch  a  charge. 

This  is  not  a  country  where  men  are  under  govern- 
ment reftraint  in  fpcaking  ;  and  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
reflraintj  it  arifes  from  a  fear  of  popular  refentment. 
Now,  if  nothing  in  her  private  or  public  correfpond- 
ence  favours  fuch  a  fuggeflion,  and  if  the  general  dif- 
pofition  of  the  country  is  fuch  as  to  make  it  unfafc  for 
a  man  to  fhew  an  appearance  of  joy  at  any  difafter  to 
her  ally,  on  what  grounds,  I  afk,  can  the  accufation 
ftand  ?     What  company  the  Abbe  may  have  kept  in 
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France,  we  cannot  know  ;  but  this  we  knew,  laat  the 
account  he  gives  does  not  apply  to  Aineric.:. 

Had  the  Abbe  been  in  America  at  the  time  the 
news  arrived  of  the  dil'after  of  the  fleet  under  Count 
de  Grafle,  in  tlie  Weft-Indies,  he  would  have  fccn  his 
vaft  miftake.  Neither  do  I  remember  any  inflance, 
except  the  lofs  of  Charleftovvn,  In  which  the  pubhc 
mind  fufFcred  more  fevere  and  pungent  concern,  or 
underwent  more  agitations  of  hope  and  apprehcnfion 
as  to  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  report.  Had  the 
lofs  been  all  our  own,  it  could  not  have  had  a  deeper 
cSkdi,  yet  it  was  not  one  of  thefe  cafes  which  reached 
to  the  independence  of  America. 

In  the  geographical  account  which  the  Abbe  gives 
of  the  Thirteen  States,  he  is  fo  exceedingly  erroneous, 
that  to  attempt  a  particular  refutation,  would  exceed 
the  limits  I  have  prefcribed  to  myfelf.  And  as  it  's  a 
matter  neither  political,  hiftorical,  nor  fentlmental,  and 
which  can  always  be  contradi<5ted  by  the  extent  and 
natural  circumftances  of  the  country,  I  fhall  pafs  it 
over  ;  with  this  additional  remark,  that  I  never  yet 
faw  an  European  defcription  of  America  that  was  true, 
neither  can  any  perfon  gain  a  juft  idea  of  it,  but  by 
coming  to  it. 

Though  I  have  already  extended  this  letter  beyond 
what  I  at  firft  propofcd,  1  am,  neverthelefs,  obliged  to 
©mit  many  obfervatious,  I  originally  defigned  to  have 
made.  1  wifli  there  had  been  no  occafion  for  making 
any.  But  the  wrong  ideas  which  the  Abbe's  work  had 
a  tendency  to  excite,  and  the  prejudicial  impreffjons 

they 
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they  might  make,  mull;  he  an  apology  for  my  remarks, 
and  the  freedom  with  wliich  are  done. 

I  OBSERVE  the  Ahbe  has  made  a  fort  of  epitome  of  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  i^^myihlct  Common  ScnJ'c^  and  in- 
troduced it  in  that  form  into  his  publication.  But  there 
arc  other  places  where  the  Abbe  has  borrowed  freely 
from  the  fame  pamphlet  without   acknowledging  it. 
The  difference  between  fociety  and  government,  with 
which  the  pamphlet  opens,  is  taken  from  it,  and  ia 
feme    exprcffions    almoft   literally,   into    the    Abbe's 
work,  as  if  originally  his  own  ;  and  through  the  whole 
of  the  Abbe's  remarks  on  this  head,   the  idea  in  Com- 
mon Senfe  is  fo  clofcly  copied  and  purfued,  that  the 
difference  is  only  in  words,  nnd  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  thoughts,  and  not  in  the  thoughts  themfelves  *. 

But  as  it  is  time  I  fliould  come  to  a  conclufion  of 
my  letter,  I  Hiall  forbear  all  further  obfervations  on 
the  Abbe's  work,  and  take  a  concifc  view  of  tlie  flate 

of 


*  Common  Sense, 
**Some  writers  have  fo  con- 
founded fociety  with  govern- 
ment, as  to  leave  little  or 
no  diftincftion  between  them  ; 
whereas,  they  are  not  only 
different,  but  have  different 
origins. 

"  Society  is  produced  by 
our  wants,  and  governments 
by  oiu'  wicketlnefs ;  the  for- 
mer promotes  our  happinefs 
pojitivelyy  by  uniting  our  af- 
fections ;  the  latter  ncvaihely, 
by  reftraining  our  vies." 


»  AcDE  Raynal. 
"  C-U'e  mud  be  taken  not 
to  contoiind  together  fociety 
with  govenuuent.  That  they 
may  be  known  diftincftly, 
their  origin  fliould  be  con- 
fide red. 


"  Society  originates  in  the 
wants  of  men,  government 
ill  their  vices.  Societv  tends 
always  to  good  ;  government 
ought  always  to  tend  to  the 
reprcffing  of  evil," 
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Common  Sense. 
"  In  Older  to  gain  a  clear 
and  jiift  idea  of  the  defign  aftd 
end   of  government,    let    us 
fiippofe  a   fmaJl   number   of 
perfons  meeting  in  fome  fe- 
queftered   part  of  the  earth 
unconnefted   with   the  reft ; 
khey  will  then  reprefent  the 
peopling  of  any  country  or  of 
the  world.     In  this  ftate  of 
natural   liberty,   fociety  will 
be  our  firft  thought.  A  thou- 
fand  motives  will  excite  them 
thereto.    The  ftrength  of  one 
man  is  fo  unequal  to  his  wants, 
and  his  mind  fo  unfitted  for 
prepetual  folitude,  that  he  is 
loon  obliged  to  feek  afliftance 
of  another,  who,  in  his  turn, 
requires  the  fame.     Four  or 
five  united  would  be  able  to 
raife  a  tolerable  dwelling  in 
the  midft  of  a  wildernefs ;  but 
cne  man  might  labour  out  the 
common  period  of  life,  with- 
out accompliftiing  any  thing ; 
when  he  had  felled  his  timber 
he  could  not  remove  it,  nor 
ere£t  it  after  it  was  removed  ; 
hunger,   in  the   mean  time, 
would  urge  h  im  from  h  is  work, 
and  every  different  want  call 
him  a  different  way.  Difcafc, 

nay 


Abbe  Raynal^ 
"  Man,  thrown  as  it  were 
by  chance   upon   the  globe^ 
furrounded  by  all  the  evils  of 
nature,  obliged  continually  to 
defend  and  proteft    his  life 
againft,  the  ftorms  aftd  tem- 
pefts  of  the  air,  againft  the 
mundations  of  water,  againft 
the  fire  of  volcanoes,  againft 
the   intemperance    of    frigid 
and  torrid  zones,  againft  the 
fterility  of  the  earth,  which  re- 
fufes  him  aliment,  or  its  bane- 
ful fecundity,    which    makes 
poifon  fpring  up  beneath  his 
feet ;    in  fliort,    againft   the 
claws  and  teeth  of  favage  beafts, 
who  difpute  with  him  his  ha- 
bitation  and  his  prey,  and, 
attacking  his  perfon,  leem  re- 
folved   to  render  themfelves 
rulers  of  this  globe,  of  which 
he  thinks  himfelf  to  be  the 
mafter  ;   Man,   in  this  ftate, 
alone  and  abandoned  to  him- 
felf, could  do  nothing  for  his 
prefervation.     It  was  necef- 
fary,  therefore,  that  he  fliould 
unite  himfelf,   and  affociate 
with  his  like,  in  order  to  bring 
together  their   ftrength  and 
intelligence  in  common  ftock. 
It  is  by  this  union  that  he  lias 
triumphed 
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A  MIND  habited  to  meannefs  and  injuftice,  com- 
mits them  without  refledbion,  or  with  a  very  partial 
one  ;  for  on  what  other  ground  than  this,  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  declaration  of  war  againft  the  Dutch. 
To  gain  an  idea  of  the  politics  which  adluated  the 
Britifh  Miniftry  to  this  meafure,  we  muft  enter  into 
the  opinion  which  they,  and  the  Englifti  in  general, 
had  formed  of  the  temper  of  the  Dutch  nation  ;  and 


Common  Sense, 
nay  even  misfortune,  would 
be  death  ;   for  though  neither 
might  be  immediately  mortal, 
yet  cither  of  them  would  dil- 
able  him  from  living,  and  re- 
duce him  to  a  ftate  in  which 
he  might  rather  be  faid   to 
perifli  than  die. — Thus  necef- 
lity,  like  a  gravitating  power, 
would  form  our  newly  arrived 
emigrants   into    foriety,    the 
reciprocal  bleflings  of  which 
would  fuperfede  and  render 
the  obligations  of  law  and  go- 
vernment unueceflarv,  while 
they  remained  perfeftly  juft 
to  each  other.    But  as  nothing 
but  heaven  is  impregnable  to 
vice,  it  will  unavoidably  hap- 
pen,  that    in  proportion   as 
they  furmount  the  firft  diffi- 
culties of  emigration,  which 
bound   them   together    in  a 
common  caufe,  they  will  be- 
gin to  relax  in  their  duty  and 
attachment  to  each  other,  and 
this  remiflliefs  will  point  out 
the   neceflity  of  eftablifliing 
fome  form  of  government  to 
fupply  the  defe^l  of  moral 
virtue," 


Anr.E  Raynai,. 
triumphed  over  fo  many  evils, 
that    he    has   fafliioned    this 
globe  to  his  life,  retrained  the 
rivers,  fubjugated  the  feas,  in- 
fured  his  fubfiftence,  conquer- 
ed a  part  of  the  animals  in 
obliging  them  to  ferve  him, 
and  driven  others   far  from 
his  empire,   to  the  depth  of 
deferts  or  of  woods,    where 
their  number  diminiflies  from 
age  to  age.  What  a  man  alone 
would  not  have  been  able  to 
effeft,  men  have  executed  in 
concert ;   and  altogether  they 
preferve  their  work.    Such  is 
the  origin,  fuch  the  advan- 
tages, and  the  end  of  fociety. 
— Government  owes  its  birth 
to  the  neceliity  of  preventing 
and    reprcffing    the    injuries 
which  the  aflbciated    indivi- 
duals had  to  fear  from  one 
another.     It  is  the   centinel 
who  watches,   in  order  that 
the  common  labours  be  not 
uifturbed." 


from 
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from  thence  infer  what  their  cxpeftation  ot  the  confc- 
qucnccs  wouUl  be. 

Could  they  have  imagined  that  Holland  would 
have  feriouflv  made  a  common  caufe  with  France, 
Spain,  and  America,  the  Britiih  Miniftry  would  never 
have  dared  to  provoke  them.  It  would  have  been  9 
madnefs  in  politics  to  have  done  fo  ;  unlefs  their  views 
were  to  haften  on  a  period  of  fucli  emphatic  dilhcfs, 
as  fliould  juftify  the  conceflions  which  they  faw  they 
muft  one  day  or  other  make  to  the  world,  and  for 
which  they  wanted  an  apology  to  ihcmfelvcs. — There 
is  a  temper  in  fome  men  which  fceks  a  pretence  for 
fubmiffion.  Like  a  fhip  difabled  in  atfliou  and  unfit- 
ted to  continue  it,  it  waits  the  approach  of  a  jftill 
larger  one  to  ftrike  to,  and  feels  relief  at  the  opportu- 
nity. Whether  this  is  grcatnefs  or  littlenefs  of  mind, 
I  am  not  enquiring  into.  1  fliould  fuppofe  it  to  be  the 
Jatter,  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  the  want  of  knowing 
how  to  bear  misfortune  in  its  original  ftate. 

But  the  fubfcquent  conduft  of  the  Britifh  cabinet 
has  fhewn  that  this  was  not  their  plan  of  politics,  and 
confequently  their  motives  muft  be  fought  for  in  an- 
other line. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Britifli  had  formed  a  very 
humble  opinion  of  the  Dutch  nation.  They  looked  on 
them  as  a  people  who  would  fubmit  to  any  thing  ;  that 
they  might  infult  them  as  they  liked,  plunder  them  as 
they  plcafed,  and  ftill  the  Dutch  dared  not  to  be  pro-' 
vokcd. 

If  this  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  the  Britifli  cabi- 
net, the  meaiurc  is  eafily  accounted  for  ;  becaufe  it 

goes 
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goes  on  the  fuppofition,  that  when,  by  a  declaration  of 
hoftUities,  they  had  robbed  the  Dutch  of  feme  millions 
fterling,  (and  to  rob  them  was  popular)  they  could 
make  peace  with  them  again  whenever  they  pleafed, 
and  on  almoil  any  terms  the  Britifli  Miniftry  fliould 
propofe.  And  no  fooner  was  the  plundering  commit- 
ted, than  the  accomodation  was  fet  on  foot,  and  failed. 

When  once  the  mind  lofes  the  fenfe  of  its  own 
dignity,  it  lofes,  likewifc,  the  ability  of  judging  of  it 
in  another.  And  the  American  war  has  thrown  Bri- 
tain into  fuch  a  variety  of  abfurd  fituations,  that,  ar- 
guing from  herfelf,  ihe  fees  not  in  what  condu6l  na- 
tional dignity  confifls  in  other  countries.  From  Holland 
fhe  expedled  duplicity  and  fubmiflion,  and  this  miftake 
arofe  from  her  having  adled,  in  a  number  of  inftances 
during  the  prefent  war,  the  fame  charadler  herfelf. 

To  be  allied  to,  or  connefled  with  Britain,  feems  to 
be  an  unfafe  and  impolitic  fituation.  Holland  and 
America  are  inftances  of  the  reality  of  this  remark. 
Make  thofe  countries  the  allies  of  France  or  Spain, 
and  Britain  will  court  them  with  civility,  and  treat 
them  with  rcfpedl ;  make  them  her  own  allies,  and  ihe 
will  infult  and  plunder  them.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  ihe 
feels  fome  apprehenfions  at  offending  them,  becaufc 
they  have  fupport  at  liand  ;  in  the  latter,  thofe  appre- 
henfions do  not  exift.  Such,  however,  has  hitherto 
been  her  conduct. 

Another  meafure  which  has  taken  place  fmcc  the 
publication  of  the  Abbe's  work,  and  likewife  fmce  the 
time  of  my  beginning  this  letter,  is  the  change  in  the 
Britifti  miniftry.     What  line  the  new  cabinet  will  pur- 
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fue  refpeifting  America,  is  at  this  time  unknown  ; 
neither  is  it  very  material,  unlefs  they  are  fcrioufly 
(lifpofg<Ji  to  a  general  and  honourable  peace. 

Rlpeated  experience  has  fliewn,  not  only  the  im- 
prafticability  of  conquering  America,  but  the  ftill 
higher  impoflibility  of  conquering  her  mind,  or  re- 
calling her  back  to  her  former  condition  of  thinking. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  is  now 
approaching  to  eight  years,  thoufands  and  tens  of 
thoufands  have  advanced,  and  are  daily  advancing  into 
the  firft  ftage  of  manhood,  who  know  nothing  of  Bri- 
tain but  as  a  barbarous  enemy,  and  to  whom  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  appears  as  much  the  natural  and 
eflablifhed  government  of  the  country,  as  that  of  Eng- 
land does  to  an  £ngli(hman.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
thoufands  of  the  aged,  who  had  Britifh  ideas,  have 
dropped,  and  are  daily  dropping,  from  the  ftage  of  bufi- 
nefs  and  life.  The  natural  progrefs  of  generation  and 
decay  operates  every  hour  to  the  disadvantage  of  Bri- 
tain. Time  and  death,  hard  enemies  to  contend  with, 
fight  conftantly  againfl:  her  intereft ;  and  the  bills  of 
mortality,  in  every  part  of  America,  are  the  thermo- 
meters of  her  decline.  The  children  in  the  ftreets  are 
from  their  cradle  bred  to  conflder  her  as  their  only  foe. 
They  hear  of  her  cruelties ;  of  their  fathers,  uncles, 
and  kindred  killed  ;  they  fee  the  remains  of  burnt  and 
deftroyed  houfes,  and  the  common  tradition  of  the 
fchool  they  go  to,  tells  them,  thofe  things  were  done  by 
the  Br'it'ijh, 

These  arc  circumftances  which  the  mere  Englifh 
ilate  politician,  vrho  confiders  man  only  in  a  ftate  of 

manhood. 
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manhood,  does  not  attend  to.  He  gets  entangled  with 
parties  coeval  or  equal  with  himfelf  at  home,  and 
thinks  not  how  faft  the  rifiiig  generation  in  America  is 
growing  beyond  his  knowledge  of  them,  or  they  of 
him.  In  a  few  years  all  pcrfonal  remembrance  will  be 
loft,  and  who  is  King  or  Miniftcr  in  England,  will  be 
little  known  and  fcarcely  enquired  after. 

The  new  Britiih  adminiftration  is  compofed  of  per- 
fons  who  have  ever  been  againft  the  war,  and  who  have 
conftantly  reprobated  all  the  violent  meafures  of  the 
former  one.  They  confidcred  the  American  war  as 
deftrudtive  to  themfelves,  and  oppofed  it  on  that 
ground.  But  what  arc  thefe  things  to  America  ?  She 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Englifh  parties.  The  ins  and 
the  outs  are  nothing  to  her.  It  is  the  whole  country 
(he  is  at  war  with,  or  muft  be  at  peace  with. 

Were  every  Minifter  in  England  a  Chatharrif  it 
would  now  weigh  little  or  nothing  in  the  fcale  of  Ame- 
rican politics.  Death  has  preferved  to  the  memory  of 
this  ftatefman,  that  fame,  which  he,  by  living,  would 
have  loft.  His  plans  and  opinions,  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  would  have  been  attended  with  as 
many  evil  confequences,  and  as  much  reprobated  here, 
as  thofe  of  Lord  North  ;  and,  confidering  him  a 
wife  man,  they  abound  with  inconfiftences  amounting 
to  abfurdities. 

It  has  apparently  been  the  fault  of  many  in  the  late 
minority,  to  fuppofe,  that  America  would  agree  to  cer- 
tain terms  with  them,  were  they  in  place,  which  fhe 
would  not  ever  liften  to  from  the  then  adminiftration. 
This  idea  can  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to  prolong 
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the  war ;  and  Britain  may,  at  the  expencc  of  many 
more  millions,  learn  the  fatalityof  fuch  miftakcs.  If 
the  new  miniftry  wifely  avoid  this  hopelefs  policy, 
they  will  prove  themfelves  better  pilots,  and  wifer 
men  than  they  are  conceived  to  be  ;  for  it  is  every  day 
cxpedted  to  fee  their  bark  ftrike  upon  fome  hidden 
rock  and  go  to  pieces. 

But  there  is  a  line  in  which  they  may  be  great.  'A 
more  brilliant  opening  needs  not  to  prefent  itfelf ;  and 
it  is  fuch  a  one  as  true  magnanimity  would  improve, 
and  humanity  rejoice  in. 

A  TOTAL  reformation  is  wanted  in  England.  She 
wants  an  expanded  mind, — an  heart  which  embraces 
the  univerfe.  Inftead  of  iliutting  hcrfelf  up  in  an 
ifland,  and  quarrelling  with  the  world,  fhe  would  de- 
rive more  lafting  happinefs,  and  acquire  more  real 
riches,  by  generoufly  mixing  with  it,  and  bravely  fay- 
ing, I  am  the  enemy  of  none.  It  is  not  now  a  time 
for  little  contrivances,  or  artful  politics.  The  Euro- 
pean world  is  too  experienced  to  be  impofed  upon,  and 
America  too  wife  to  he  duped.  It  mull  be  fomething 
new  and  mallerly  that  muft  fucceed.  The  idea  of  fe- 
ducing  America  from  her  independence,  or  corrupting 
her  from  her  alliance,  is  a  thought  too  little  for  a 
great  mind,  and  impofilble  for  any  honeft  one  to  at- 
tempt. Whenever  politics  are  applied  to  debauch  man- 
kind frorh  their  integrity,  and  diffolve  the  virtues  of 
human  nature,  they  become  detellable  ;  and  to  be  a 
ilatcfman  upon  this  plan,  is  to  be  a  commiflloned  vil- 
lain. He  who  aims  at  it,  leaves  a  vacancy  in  his  cha- 
radler,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  the  worft  of  epithets. 

If 
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If  the  difpofition  of  England  fhould  be  fiich,  as  not 
to  agree  to  a  general  and  honourable  peace,  and  that  the 
war  mufl:,  at  all  events,  continue  longer,  I  cannot  help 
wifliing,  that  the  alliances  which  America  has  or  may 
enter  into,  may  become  the  only  obje<Sts  of  the  war. 
She  wants  an  opportunity  of  fliewing  to  the  world- 
tbat  flic  holds  her  honour  as  dear  and  facred  as  her  in- 
dependence, and  that  fhe  will  in  no  fituation  forfake 
thofe,  whom  no  negociations  could  induce  to  forfake 
her.  Peace  to  every  reflective  mind  is  a  defirable  ob- 
jedl ;  but  that  peace  which  is  accompanied  with  a  ruined 
charaiSter,  becomes  a  crime  to  the  feducer,  and  a  curfe 
upon  the  feduced. 

But  where  is  the  impoflibility,  or  even  t'le  great  dif- 
ficulty, of  England  forming  a  friendfhip  with  France 
and  Spain,  and  making  it  a  national  virtue  to  renounce 
for  ever  thofe  prejudiced  inveteracies  it  has  been  her 
cuftom  to  cherifti ;  and  which,  while  they  fcrve  to  fink 
her  with  an  encreafmg  enormity  of  debt,  by  involving 
her  in  fruitlefs  wars,  become  likewife  the  bane  of  her 
repofe,  and  the  deftrudlion  of  her  manners  ?  We  had 
once  the  fetters  that  (he  has  now,  but  experience  has 
(liewn  us  the  miftake,  and  thinking  juftly  Las  fet  us 
right. 

The  true  idea  of  a  great  nation  is  that  which  ex- 
tends and  promotes  the  principles  of  univerfal  fccicty. 
Whofe  mind  rifes  above  the  atmofphefes  of  local 
thoughts,  and  confiders  mankind,  of  whatever  nation 
or  profeflion  they  may  be,  as  the  work  of  one  Creator. 
The  rage  for  conqueft  has  had  its  fafliion,  and  its  day. 
Why  may  not  the  amiable  virtues  have  the  fame  ?    The 
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Alexanders  and  Caefars  of  antiquity,  have  left  behind 
them  their  monuments  of  dellru£tion,  and  are  remem- 
bered with  hatred  ;  while  thefc  more  exalted  charafters, 
who  firft  taught  focie'ry  and  fcience,  are  bleft  with  the 
gratitude  of  every  jge  and  country.  Of  more  ufc 
was  one  philofopher,  though  a  lieathen,  to  the  world, 
than  a!l  the  heathen  conquerors  that  ever  exiiled. 

Should  the  prefent  revolution  be  diftinguillied  by 
opening  a  new  fy  item  of  extended  civilization,  it  will 
receive  from  heaven  the  highefl  evidence  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  as  this  is  a  fubjedb  to  which  the  Abbe's 
powers  are  fo  eminen'!y  fuited,  I  recommend  it  to  his 
attention,  with  the  afFedtion  of  a  friend,  and  the  ardour 
of  a  universal  citizen. 
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C*  INCE  clofmg  the  foregoing  letter,  fome  intima- 
^  tions,  rcfpefting  a  general  peace,  have  made  their 
way  to  America.  Oa  what  authority  or  foundation 
they  ftand,  •  or  how  near  or  remote  fuch  an  event  may 
be,  are  circumftances  I  am  not  enquiring  into.  But  as 
the  fubjedi:  muft  fooner  or  later  become  a  matter  of 
ferious  attention,  it  may  not  be  improper,  even  at  tliis 
early  period,  candidly  to  inveftigate  fome  points  that 
arc  conne^led  with  it,  or  lead  towards  it. 

The  independence  of  America  is  at  this  moment  as 
firmly  eflabliflied  as  that  of  any  other  country  in  a  ftate 
of  war.  It  is  not  length  of  time,  but  power,  that 
gives  ftability.  Nations  at  war  know  nothing  of  each 
other  on  the  fcore  of  antiquity.  It  is  their  prefent  and 
immediate  ftrength,  together  with  their  connetSlions, 
that  mull  fupport  them.  To  which  we  may  add,  that 
a  right  which  originated  to-day,  is  as  much  a  right,  as 
if  it  had  the  faudtion  of  a  thoufand  years  ;  and  there- 
fore the  independence  and  prefent  governments  of 
America  are  in  no  more  danger  of  being  fubverted, 
becaufe  they  are  modern,  than  tha:  of  England  is  le- 
cure,  becaufe  it  is  ancient. 

The  politics  of  Britain,  fo  far  as  they  refpe<Sl:ed 
America,  were  originally  conceived  in  idiotifm,  and 
aded  in  niadnefs.  There  is  net  a  ftep  which  bears  the 
fmalled  trace  of  rationality.  In  her  management  of 
the  war,  ihe  has  laboured  to  be  wretched,  and  Audied 
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to  be  hated  ;  and  in  all  her  former  propofitions  for  ac- 
commodation, {he  has  difcovcred  a  total  ignotance  of 
mankind,  and  of  thofe  natural  and  unalterable  fcnfaticns 
by  which  tliey  are  fo  generally  governed.  How  fhe 
may  condu£l  herfelf  in  the  prefent  or  future  bufinefs 
of  negociating  a  peace,  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

He  is  a  weak  politician  who  does  not  underftand 
human  nature,  and  penetrate  into  the  efFedl  which 
meafures  of  government  will  liave  upon  t.ie  mind. 
All  the  mifcarriages  of  Britain  have  arifen  from  this 
defeft.  The  former  Miniftry  acHied  as  if  they  fuppofed 
mankind  to  he  without  a  mind ;  a;id  the  prefent  Mini- 
ftry, as  if  America  was  without  a  memory*  The  one 
muft  have  fuppofed  we  were  incapable  of  feeling  , 
and  the  other,  that  wc  could  not  remember  injuries. 

There  is  likcwile  another  line  in  which  politicians 
miftake,  whicli  is  that  of  not  rightly  calculating,  or 
rather  of  misjudging,  the  ccnl'equence  which  any 
given  circumftance  will  produce.  Nothing  is  more 
frequent,  as  well  in  common  r.s  in  political  life,  than 
to  hear  people  complain,  that  fuch  or  fuch  means  pro- 
duced an  event  direcf^iy  contrary  to  their  intentions, 
j^ut  the  fault  lies  in  their  not  judging  rightly  what  the 
event  would  be  ;  for  the  means  produced  only  its  pro- 
per and  natural  confequcnce. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  a  treaty  for  peace, 
Britain  will  contend  tor  fome  poft  or  other  in  North 
America  ;  perhaps  Canada  or  Halifax,  or  both  :  and  I 
infer  this  from  the  known  deficiency  of  her  politics, 
which  have  ever  yet  made  uie  of  means,  whofe  natural 
event  was  againft  Ijoth  her  intereft  andhtrexpcdlation. 

But 
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But  the  queftion  wit.  her  ought  to  be,  Whether  it  is 
worth  her  while  to  hold  them,  and  what  will  be  the 
confequence. 

Respecting  Canada,  one  or  other  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing will  take  place^  viz.  If  Canada  fliould  people, 
it  will  revolt ;  and  if  it  do  not  people,  it  will  not  be 
worth  the  expence  of  holding.  And  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  Halifax,  and  the  country  round  it.  But  Ca- 
nada never  will  people  ;  neither  is  there  any  occafion 
for  contrivances  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  for  nature 
alone  will  do  the  whole. 

Britain  may  put  herfelf  to  great  cxpences  in  fend- 
ing fettlers  to  Canada  ;  but  the  defcciidants  of  thofe 
fettlers  will  be  Americans,  as  other  dcfccndants  have 
been  before  them.  They  will  look  round  and  fee  the 
neighbouring  States  fovereign  and  free,  refpedled 
abroad  and  trading  at  large  with  the  world  ;  and  the 
natural  love  of  liberty,  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
the  bleflirtgs  of  independence  and  of  a  happier  climate, 
and  a  richer  foil,  will  draw  them  fcuthward,  and  the 
effe(5l:  will  be,  tha*"  Britain  will  fuflain  the  expence,  and 
America  reap  tl**  advantage. 

One  would  think  that  the  experience  which  Britain 
has  had  of  America,  would  entirely  licken  her  of  all 
thoughts  (/  continental  colonization  ;  and  any  part 
which  fhe  might  retain,  will  only  become  to  her  a 
field  of  jcaloufy  and  thorns,  of  debate  and  contention, 
for  ever  ftruggling  for  privileges,  and  meditating  re- 
volt. She  may  form  new  fettlcments,  but  they  will  be 
for  us  ;  they  will  become  part  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  ;  and  that  againft  all  her  contrivances  to  pre- 
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vent  it,  or  without  any  endeavours  of  ours  to  promote 
it.  In  the  tirll:  place,  fhe  cannot  draw  from  them  a 
revenue  unfil  they  are  able  to  pay  one,  and  when 
they  are  fo,  they  will  be  above  fubjeiflion.  Men  foon 
become  attached  to  the  foil  they  live  upon,  and  incor- 
porated \vi  h  the  profperity  of  the  place  ;  and  it  figni- 
fies  but  little  what  op  nions  they  come  over  with,  for 
time,  intereft,  and  new  connedlions  will  render  them 
obfolctc,  and  the  next  generation  know  nothing  of 
them. 

Were  Britain  truly  wife  Hie  would  lay  hold  of  the 
prefent  opportunity  to  difentangle  herfelf  from  all  «.>■>!!- 
tinental  embarraffments  in  North  America,  and  that 
not  only  to  avoid  future  broils  and  troubles,  but  to  fave 
expences.  For  to  fpeak  explicitly  on  the  matter,  I 
w-  Id  not,  were  I  an  European  power,  have  Canada, 
uTiUor  the  conditions  that  Britain  muft  retain  it,  could 
it  be  given  to  me.  It  is  one  of  thofe  kind  of  domi- 
nions that  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  conftant  charge  upon 
any  foreign  holder. 

As  to  Halifax,  it  will  become  ufelefs  to  England 
after  the  prefent  war,  and  the  lofs  of  the  United  States. 
A  harbour,  when  the  dominion  is  gone,  for  the  purpofe 
of  which  only  it  was  wanted,  can  be  attended  only 
with  expcnce.  There  are,  I  doubt  not,  thoufands  of 
people  in  England,  who  fuppofe,  that  thofe  places  are 
a  profit  to  the  nation,  whereas  they  are  diredlly  the 
contrary,  and  inflead  of  producing  any  revenue,  a 
confulcrable  part  of  the  revenue  of  England  is  an- 
nually drawn  off,  to  fupport  the  expence  of  holding 
them. 

Gibraltar 
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Gibraltar  is  another  inflancc  of  national  ill 
policy.  A  port  which,  in  time  of  peace,  is  not  wanted, 
and  in  time  of  war  is  of  no  ufe,  muft  at  all  times  be 
ufelefs.  Inftead  of  affording  prote6tion  to  a  navy,  it 
requires  the  aid  of  one  to  maintain  it.  And  to  fuppofe 
that  Gibraltar  commands  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
pafs  into  it,  or  the  trade  of  it,  is  to  fuppofe  a  deteflcd 
falihood  ;  becaufe  though  Britain  holds  the  poft,  foe 
has  lofl  the  other  three,  and  every  benefit  ihe  expedled 
from  it.  And  to  fay  that  all  this  happens  becaufe  it  is 
bcfiegcd  by  land  and  water,  is  to  fay  nothing,  for  this 
will  always  be  the  cafe  in  time  of  war,  while  France 
and  Spain  keep  up  fuperior  fleets,  and  Britain  holds  the 
place. — So  that,  though  as  an  impenetrable  inaccefllble 
rock  it  may  be  held  by  the  one,  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  other  to  render  it  ufclcfs  and  exceflively 
chargeable. 

I  SHOULD  fuppofe  that  one  of  the  principal  objedls 
of  Spain  in  befieging  it,  is  to  fhow  to  Britain,  that 
though  flie  may  not  take  it,  fhe  can  command  it,  that 
is,  rtie  can  fhut  it  up,  and  prevent  its  being  ufed  as  a 
harbour,  though  not  a  garrifon. — But  the  fliort  way  to 
reduce  Gibraltar,  is,  to  attack  the  Britifli  fleet ;  for 
Gibraltar  is  as  dependent  on  a  fleet  for  fupport,  as  a 
bird  is  on  its  wing  for  food,  and  when  wounded  there 
it  ftarves. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  the  people  of 
England  have  not  only  not  attended  to,  but  fecm  to  be 
utterly  ignorant  of,  and  that  is,  tuc  diflx-rence  between 
permanent  power,  and  accidental  power,  confidered  in 
a  national  fenle. 

I.  2  By 
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By  permanent  power,  I  mean,  a  natural  inherent  and 
perpetual  ability  in  a  nation,  which  though  always  in 
being,  may  not  be  always  in  adtion,  or  not  always  ad- 
vantageoufly  directed ;  and  by  accidental  power,  I  mean, 
a  fortunate  or  accidental  difpofition  or  exercife  of  na- 
tional ftrength,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

There  undoubtedly  was  a  time  when  any  one  Eu- 
ropean nation,  with  only  eight  or  ten  fhips  of  war, 
equal  to  the  prefent  fliips  of  the  line,  could  have  car- 
ried terror  to  all  others,  who  had  not  began  to  build  a 
navy,  however  great  their  natural  ability  might  be  for 
that  purpofe :  but  this  can  be  confidered  only  as  acci- 
dental, and  not  as  a  ftandard  to  compare  permanent 
power  by,  and  could  lafl  no  longer  than  until  thofe 
powers  built  as  many  or  more  fiiips  than  the  former. 
After  this  a  larger  fleet  was  ncceffary,  in  order  to  be 
fiiperior ;  and  a  llill  larger  would  again  fuperfede  it. 
And  thus  mankind  have  gone  on  building  fleet  upon 
fleet,  as  occafion  or  fituatlon  dictated.  And  this  re- 
duces it  to  pn  k>riginal  qucftion,  which  is  :  Which 
power  can  build  and  man  the  largeft  number  of  fliips  i 
The  natury;]  anfwer  to  which,  is,  That  power  which 
has  the  largeft  revenue  and  the  greateft  number  of  in- 
habitants, provided  its  fituation  of  coaft  affords  fufli- 
cicnt  conveniencies. 

France  being  a  nation  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Britain  an  ifland  in  its  neighbourhood,  each 
of  them  derived  different  ideas  from  their  different  fi- 
tuations.  The  inhabitants  of  Britain  could  carry  on 
^10  foreign  trade,  nor  ftir  from  the  fpot  they  dwelt  up* 
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on,  without  the  affiftance  of  fhipping  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  cafe  with  France.  Tlie  idea  therefore  of  a 
navy  did  not  arife  to  France  from  the  fame  original 
and  immediate  neceffity  which  produced  it  to  England. 
But  the  queiVion  is,  that  when  both  of  them  turn  their 
attention,  and  employ  their  revenues  the  fame  way, 
which  can  be  fuperior  ? 

The  annual  revenue  of  France  is  nearly  double  that 
of  England,  and  her  number  of  inhabitants  more  than 
twice  as  many.  Each  of  them  has  the  fame  Jength  of 
coaft  on  the  channel,  bcfides  which,  France  has  Teveral 
hundred  miles  extent  on  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and  an 
opening  on  the  Mediterranean  :  and  every  day  proves, 
that  pradbice  and  cxercife  makes  failors,  as  well  as  fol- 
diers,  in  one  country  as  well  as  another. 

If  then  Britain  can  maintain  an  hundred  fliips  of 
the  line,  France  can  as  well  fupport  an  hundred  and 
fifty,  becaufe  her  revenues  and  her  population  are  as 
equal  to  the  one  as  thofc  of  England  ni'~  to  the  other. 
And  the  only  reafon  why  ihe  has  not  done  it,  is  be- 
caufe fhe  has  not  till  lately  attended  to  it.  But  when 
flie  fees,  as  flic  now  fees,  that  a  navy  is  the  firft  engine 
of  power,  ftie  can  eafiiy  accomplirh  it. 

En G J- AND  very  falfcly,  and  ruinoufly  for  herfelf, 
infers,  that  bocanfe  fhe  had  the  advantage  of  France, 
wiaile  France  had  the  finaller  navy,  that  for  that  rea- 
ibn  it  is  always  to  be  fo.  Whereas  it  may  be  clearly 
feen,  that  the  rtrcngth  of  France  has  never  yet  been 
tried  on  a  navy,  and  that  flic  is  able  to  be  as  fuperior  to 
England  in  the  extent  ot  a  naw,  as  flie  is  in  the  extent 
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of  her  revenues  and  her  population.  And  England  may 
lament  the  day  when,  by  her  inlblence  and  injuiVice, 
ihc  provoked  in  France  a  maritime  dlfpofition. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  combined  fleets  to  conquer 
every  ifland  in  the  Well:  Indies,  and  reduce  all  the 
Brltifli  navy  in  thofe  places.  For  were  France  and 
Spain  to  fend  their  whole  naval  force  in  Europe  to 
thofe  iflands,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  Britain 
to  follow  them  with  an  equal  force.  She  would  flill 
be  twenty  or  thirty  fliips  inferior,  were  fhe  to  fend 
every  velfel  flic  had  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  England  would  lay  expofed  to  the 
Dutch. 

It  is  a  maxim,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  ever 
hold  good,  and  more  efpecially  in  naval  operations, 
that  a  great  power  ought  never  to  move  in  detach- 
ments, if  it  can  poflibly  be  avoided  ;  but  to  go  with  its 
whole  force  to  fome  important  obje6t,  the  reduction 
of  which  Ihall  have  a  decifive  cfFc£k  upon  the  war. 
Had  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Spani/h  fleets  in 
Europe  come  lafl  fprlng  to  the  Weil  Indies,  every 
ifland  had  been  their  own,  Rodney  their  prifoner,  and 
his  fleet  their  prize.  I  rom  the  United  States  the 
combined  fleets  can  be  fupplied  with  provifions,  with- 
out the  neceflity  of  drawing  them  from  Europe,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  England. 

Accident  has  thrown  fome  advantages  in  the  way 
of  England,  which,  from  the  inferiority  of  her  navy, 
ihe  had  not  a  riglit  to  ex  petit.  For  though  flic  has 
been   obliged  to  fl;y    before  the  combined   fleets,  yet 
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Rodney  has  twice  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  de- 
tached fquadrons,  to  which  he  was  fuperior  in  nuin- 
hers  :  The  firfi:  ofF  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  he  had 
nearly  two  to  one  ;  and  tlie  other  in  the  Wefi:  Indies, 
where  he  had  a  majority  of  fix  fliips.  Vi(5lories  of  tliis 
kind  ahnoft  produce  themfelvcs.  They  are  won  with- 
out honour,  and  fullered  without  difgrace  ;  and  are 
afcribahle  to  the  chance  of  meeting,  not  to  the  fupe- 
riority  of  fighting:  For  the  fame  Admiral,  under 
whom  they  were  obtained,  was  unable,  in  three 
former  engagements,  to  make  the  leall  impreflion  on 
a  fleet  confiiling  of  an  equal  number  of  ihips  with  his 
own,  and  compounded  tor  the  events  by  declining  the 
aiSlions  *. 

To  conclude,  if  it  may  be  faid  that  Britain  has  nu- 
merous enemies,  it  likcwife  proves  that  fhe  has  given 
numerous  offences.  Infolence  is  fure  to  provoke  ha- 
tred, whether  in  a  nation  or  an  individual.  The 
want  of  manners  in  the  Britifh  Court  may  be  feen  even 
in  its  birth-days  and  new-years  Odes,  which  arc  calcu- 
lated to  infatuate  the  vulgar,  and  difguft  the  man  of 
refinement  :  and  her  former  overbearing  rudenefs,  and 
infufFerable  injuflice  on  the  fcas,  have  made  every 
commercial  nation  her  foe.  Tier  fleets  were  employed 
as  engines  of  prey  ;  and  a6led  on  the  furfacc  of  tlie 
deep  the  chara6ter  which  the  (hark  does  beneath  it. — 
On  the  other  hand,   the  Combined  Powers  arc  taking 


*  See  the  accounts^  eitfxr  E>i<^!ijb  or  French,  of  thr-r  aHions  in 
the  Wtjl  Indies  bctn.wcn  Count  at  Quichen  and  Admiral  Rodney^ 
in  178c. 
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^  popular  part,  and  will  render  their  reputation  im- 
mortal, by  eflablifhing  the  perfeft  freedom  of  the 
ocean,  to  which  all  countries  have  a  right,  and  are  in- 
terefted  in  accomplifhing.  The  fea  is  the  world's 
highway  ;  and  he  who  arrogates  a  prerogative  over  it, 
tranfgreffes  the  right,  and  juftly  brings  on  himfelf  the 
chaflifement  of  nations. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  future 
tranquillity  of  mankind,  were  an  article  introduced  into 
the  next  general  peace,  that  no  one  nation  fhould,  in 
time  of  peace,  exceed  a  certain  number  of  fhips  of 
war.  Something  of  this  kind  feems  neceflary ;  for, 
according  to  the  prefent  fafliion,  half  the  world  will 
get  upon  the  water,  and  there  appears  no  end  to  the 
extent  to  which  navies  may  be  carried.  Another  rea- 
fon  is,  that  navies  add  nothing  to  the  manners  or  mo- 
rals of  a  people.  The  fcqueftered  life  which  attends 
the  fervice,  prevents  the  opportunities  of  fociety,  and 
is  too  apt  to  occnfion  a  coarfenefs  of  ideas  and  lan- 
guage, and  that  more  in  fhips  of  war  than  in  commer- 
cial employ  ;  becaufe  in  the  latter  they  mix  more  with 
the  world,  and  are  nearer  related  to  it.  I  mention 
this  remark  as  a  general  one,  and  not  applied  to  any 
one  country  more  than  another. 

Britain  has  now  had  the  trial  of  above  feven  years, 
with  an  expence  of  nearly  an  hundred  million  pounds 
fterling  ;  and  every  month  in  which  fhe  delays  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  cofts  her  another  million  fterling,  over 
and  above  her  ordinary  expences  of  government,  which 
are  a  million  more ;  fo  that  her  total  monthly  expence  is 

two 
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two  million  pounds  fterling,  which  is  equal  to  the 
whole  yearly  expence  of  America,  all  charges  included. 
Judge  then  who  is  beft  able  to  continue  it. 

She  has  likewife  many  atonements  to  make  to  an 
injured  world,  as  well  in  one  quarter  as  another.  And 
inftead  of  purluing  that  temper  of  arrogance,  which 
ferves  only  to  fmk  her  in  the  efteem,  and  entail  on 
her  the  diflike  of  all  nations,  flie  will  do  well  to  reform 
her  manners,  retrench  her  expenccs,  live  peaceably 
with  her  neighbours,  and  think  of  war  no  more. 

Philadelphia y  Auguji  21,1782. 


FINIS. 


